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fotes. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF BISHOP 
LYTTELTON. 

I have lately become possessed of some further 
papers and letters (unpublished) of Bishop Lyt- 
telton. Among them is an account of a tour he 
made in Scotland in the year 1764. 


tive of scenery and buildings; but the following 
extracts are illustrative of life and manners, I 
append a few notes: — 


“ The next Day being Sunday, we attended Divine | 
Service at ye licensed Episcopal Chapel in ye Morning, | 


& to shew our moderation in Religious matters, went 
to y° great Presbyterian Kirk in y* afternoon. At y‘ 
Epise. Chapel they have a custom, which I found pre- 
vailed in all y* Episcopal Congregations throughout 


Scotland, of singing or rather chanting in a very agree- | 


able manner the Invitatory Hymn, Venite Exultemus, 
together with ye Te Deum & Jubilate.” 

The Bishop, I believe, was an inquisitive man, 
and well acquainted with England. I think, 
therefore, this passage is conclusive evidence that 
the chanting of the Venite, &c., almost universal 
here now, was unknown in England in his time. 

“ The next morning we left Dumfries, & passed thro’ a 
very deep & fertile Vale, which produces excellent Wheat 
& plenty of Flax.” 

Query, whether flax is still grown, and how 
much, in Scotland ? 


“ Netherby, with a very considerable Estate round it 
is y® seat of a Clergyman of y* name of Graham, who 
has allmost rebuilt ye House, made very fine Kitchen 


| Gardens, & erected some of y* noblest Hott Houses & 


Green Houses in y® North of England, so that in a Year 
or two more, the finest Wall Fruits will be produced in 
y® greatest perfection at a place where formerly an Apple 
would hardly ripen, tho’ planted against a Wall, & 
what is more beneficial to y* publick, this gentleman 
has introduced a new mode of Agriculture for some miles 
round y® House, has inclosed with Mounds & Hedges 
(very rare in this part of ye Country) an infinite number 
of Acres, & planted them with several Species of Timber 
Trees, 


“T could not, indeed, but remark y® wretched appear- 
ance which the common People make, being for the most 
part cloath’d in dirty Rags, & women & children wearing 
neither Shoes or Stockings, & the little girls having no 
Cap or other Covering on y* Head. This prevails too 
generally all over Cumberland, but except on the Bor- 
ders, y* Poor in Cumb# are better cloath’d & far neater 
in their Persons & Houses than in Scotland, The best Inn 
in y* Town was inferiour to most Alehouses in an English 
Town, & exceeding nasty, but we found incomparable 
mutton, & pretty good Fr. Claret at 3*» Quart, so y* good- 
ness of y® Fare made amends for y* bad accomodation. 
The Mutton generally throughout Scotland is old & sweet 
Fed, so that it has a wild Taste resembling Venison, 
but is not allways so fat as one would wish it. Leav- 


| ing Annan, we pass’d thro’ a large Village, every House 


of w", except y* Ministers, is a spacious Hutt, built wholly 
of Mud & cover’d with Sods, no Chimney, nor any Aper- 
ture for y* Smoke to issue out at, except y® window 
holes (for windows they have none) & the Door. I can- 
not well conceive greater wretchedness than thus living 
in perpetual Smoke, for Peat being allmost everywhere 
very plentifull, they have Fire smothering all day long, 


| the Soot of which adhereing to y* Roof at all times, but 


more especially in wet Weather, falls down in greater 
or lesser Quantitys upon their Beds, Food, & everything 
within y* Hut. Though you meet with these miserable 


‘ 1€ | Cabbins even in y® Suburbs of y* very best Towns, & 
Little of it | 
is worth publication, as it is mostly but descrip- 


some in every Village, yet I saw no such Assemblage 
of them as here, & was well assured there is no such Vil- 
lage in any other parts of y* Lowlands, so a Stranger 
should not be prejudiced ag*t y¢ Country by this Speci- 
men w" unluckily presents itself at his first entrance 
into it.” 

“ We dined on our cold Prog, to which y* good woman 
of y* House added, after y* Highland fashion, a large 
bowl of Cream, & some tolerable Cheese with Anniseeds 
in it.” 


“In y* Gallery [at Holyrood | there is an annual Ball 
held about y* month of March, at which all y* Nobility 


| & Gentry within y* City & for many miles about it are 


present ; & 1 was assured that not less than 300 Ladies sit 
down to Supper at one Table on this occasion.” 


“ Here I was told of a Man, living at Niderie Sgerf 


in y® neighbourhood, of y* age of 118 years, who had all 
his senses perfect; & at Drumlanrig I heard of such 
another, living at Moffat, who drinks weekly two Eng- 
lish Quarts of Brandy & calls himself also 118; but this 
latter being born in Cumberland, I have lately had y* 
Register searched, & he does not appear to be above 
104.” 

If I am not mistaken, the last literary work of 
the late Sir G. Lewis, and one very congenial to 
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his critical and somewhat sceptical turn of mind, 
was several letters in “N. & Q.” of which the 
object was to invalidate the evidence of any one 
having reached the age of a hundred years since 
the patriarchal times. I do not go into the con- 
troversy ; but, besides the above, perhaps Sir G. 
Lewis had not noticed the following from George 
Lord Lyttelton’s Miscellaneous Works (edit. 1775, 

. 718), who reports from the neighbourhood of 
Festiniog, in 1756, of a Welsh farmer who died 
— one hundred and five, having had thirty 
children by one wife, and several more by others. 
He was followed to his grave by eight hundred 
lineal descendants, and his youngest son was eighty- 
one years younger than his eldest. 

I have myself happened to see, many years ago, 
an old man called Caseley, at Clent, said to be 
one hundred and three, and another such old man 
somewhere in Scotland. At Hawarden at this 
moment is a woman called Clarke, said to be un- | 

uestionably above a hundred; but I have not 
the actual evidence. 


| 


LYTTELTON. 


“THE OLD WOMAN AND HER THREE SONS.” 
A NURSERY STORY OF HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


The literature which was produced for the 
delectation or instruction of our childhood as in- 
dividuals, though put aside and forgotten with 
the other things of infancy, is often hardly less 
interesting and significant than that which was 
the amusement of a corresponding period of our 
life as a nation. Its fugitive character, moreover, 
might well give it an additional claim to the 
attention of the collector: a nursery tale is as 
rare as a broadside or a ballad, and for similar 
reasons,—while for one of the former which has 
survived and become part of the permanent litera- 
ture of childhood, a dozen of the latter are pre- 
served in the “‘ cabinets of the curious,” or obtain | 
the honours of reissue and annotation. And yet 
these children’s tales have many claims to our 
recollection and attention. Sometimes they illus- 
trate the ideas and manners of their day; or | 
embody popular beliefs of other times and peo- | 
ples, where their analogues may be found. They 
may, too, be found to possess another and unsus- 

ted claim to preservation. Washington Irving, 
in his delightful Life of Goldsmith, says : — 

“The world is probably not aware of the ingenuity, 
humour, good sense, and sly satire contained in 
many of the old English nursery tales. They have evi- 
dently been the sportive production of able writers, who 
would not trust their names to productions that might 
be considered beneath their dignity. The ponderous 
works on which they relied for immortality have per- 
haps sunk into oblivion, and carried their names down 
with them; while their unacknowledged offspring, Jack | 
the Giant Killer, Giles Gingerbread, and Tom Thumb, | 

| 











| sold the manuscript of the “ Vicar” : 


| flourish in wide-spreading and never-ceasing popularity.” 


Bohn’s Edition, p. 101. 


Among these very writers was Goldy himself. 
There are probably scores of his contributions to 
this branch of literature which will never be 


| traced,—like the ballads we are told he used to 
| scribble off at a crown a piece, wandering about 


the streets to hear them sung, and listen to the 
remarks and criticisms of the casual audience. 
There seems, however, considerable probability 
that the famous nursery story of Goody Two Shoes, 
published in 1765, was own brother to The Hermit 
and The Traveller, and was written by Goldsmith 
for that same John Newbery, whose good-natured 
“yed-pimpled face’ is immortalised among the 
less historical characters of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
The mention of this worthy bibliopole is charac- 
teristically humorous. 


“This person,” says Goldsmith, “was no other than 
the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who has written so many little books for children ; he 
called himself their friend; but he was the friend of ail 
mankind. He was no sooner alighted than he was in 
haste to be gone; for he was ever on business of import- 
ance, and was at that time actually compiling materials 
for the history of one Mr. Thomas Trip.” 


It was not, by the way, to this worthy, but to 
his nephew, Francis Newbery, that Goldsmith 
if the former 
had been the purchaser—albeit “ sixty guineas,” 
as Johnson said, “‘ was no mean price” —he would 
hardly, when filling his pockets with the proceeds 
of repeated editions, have refused the author all 
claim to further participation, by dishonouring 
poor Goldy’s modest draught for fifteen guineas. 

John Newbery was succeeded by J. Harris in 
the business at the corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; and here, and by Darton on Holborn Hill, 
was published the greater part of the children’s 
books which appeared in the early part of the 
present century. One of these I picked up a day 
or two ago—margarita in sterculnio—in turning 
over some booksellers’ “ waste,” and by this the 
foregoing remarks have been suggested. In size 
it is about four inches by five and a half inches; 
it contains sixteen coloured plates, well designed 
and coloured, the text engraved throughout, a 
stanza beneath each plate, and bears the imprint 
of J. Harris, June 25, 1815. Ido not claim for 
it any great merit or illustrious paternity ; and 
after some hesitation as to whether it merits 
transcription, have determined to give it the 
benefit of the doubt. It is as follows: — 


1, 
“ There was an old woman had three sons, 
Jerry and James and John. 
Jerry was hung and James was drown'd, 
John was lost and never was found ; 
So there was an end of her three sons, 
Jerry and James and John. 
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» 
“ This famous old woman had three caps, 
Satin and muslin and crape. 
The satin was torn, the muslin burn’d, 
The crape was borrow'd and never return’d: 
So there was an end of her three caps, 
Satin and muslin and crape. 
3. 
« This famous old woman had three geese, 
Speckled and spotted and white. 
The speckled was choak'd, the spotted was shot, 
The white she sold, but no money she got ; 
So there was an end of her three geese, 
Speckled and spotted and white. 


4. 
“ This famous old woman had three pigs, 
Short-tail’d, long-tail’d, and curl’d. 
Short-tail’d was kill’d, long-tail’d stray’d, 
The curl’d she sold, but never was paid; 
So there was an end of her three pigs, 
Short-tail’d, long-tail’d, and curl’d. 


5. 
«“ The famous old woman had three brooms, 
Carpet and kitchen and birch. 
So often her cats and her dogs did she thump, 
That all three were very soon worn to a stump ; 
So there was an end to her three brooms, 
Carpet and kitchen and birch. 


6. 
«This famous old woman had three cats, 
Tabby and sandy and black. 
Tabby and sandy were kill‘d in a fray, 
And for want of good living the black ran away ; 
So there was an end of the three cats, 
Tabby and sandy and black. 


fs 
“This famous old woman had three cows, 
Rosy and Colin and Dun. 
Colin and Rosy were sold at the fair, 
And Dun broke her heart in a fit of despair ; 
So there was an end of her three cows, 
Rosy and Colin and Dan. 


8. 
“ This famous old woman had three sticks, 
Ivory, ebon, and gold. 
The ivory split, the gold got a crack, 
And the ebon she broke about the maid's back ; 
So there was an end of her three sticks, 
Ivory, ebon, and gold. 
9. 
“ This famous old woman had three pies, 
Gooseberry, currant, and plum. 
The currant and gooseberry Sally let fall, 
And some thieves eat the plum, who came over the 
wail; 
So there was an end of her three pies, 
Gooseberry, currant, and plum, 


10, 
“This famous old woman had three birds, 
Richard and Robin and Poll. 
Richard and Robin peck'd Poll till he died ; 


| matter. 
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The elbow and horsehair her children they broke, 
And she fell thro’ the cane, which nigh prov’d a bad 
joke ; 
So there was an end to her three chairs, 
Elbow and horsehair and cane. 
12. 
“This famous old woman had three cups, 
Crockery, china, and delf. 
Now poor little Sally broke crockery and delf, 
And in making the tea she broke china herself; 
So there was an end of her three cups, 
Crockery, china, and delf. 
13. 
“ This famous old woman had three pence, 
Silver and copper and brass. 
The silver and copper she gave at the door, 
And the brass penny slipt thro’ a hole in the floor; 
So there was an end of her three pence, 
Silver and copper and brass, 


14, 
This famous old woman had three chicks, 
Biddy and Bantam and Bob. 
Biddy and Bob with the ducks took a dip, 
And poor little Bantam he died of the pip ; 
So there was an end of her three chicks, 
Biddy and Bantam and Bob. 


15. 
* This famous old woman had three rings, 
Diamond and silver and gold. 
The silver lost she, the diamond gave me, 
And she swallow’d the gold in a cup of Bohea ; 
So there was an end of her three rings, 
Diamond and silver and gold, 


16. 
“ This famous old woman took three dramas, 

Hollands and brandy and rum. 

Alas! in her stomach they made such a strife, 

That they stopped up her breath, and that ended her 

life ; 

So she came to her death by her three dramas, 

Hollands and brandy and rum.” 


Sic transit. So finishes the story, and such. 
alas! is the history of all things. I will only, in 
conclusion, apologise to any readers who may think 
that I have occupied space by childish or frivolous 
Some will doubtless perceive in the 
foregoing an esoteric signification, and admire it 


| as a sagacious commentary on the shortness of life 


So the old woman kill’d them, and had them both fried, 


And there was an end of her three birds, 
Richard and Robin and Poll. 


11. 
“ This famous old woman had three chairs, 
Elbow and horsehair and cane. 


and the fleeting nature of earthly possessions. 
There may too, lastly, be some sexagenarian readers 
of these columns who may even thank me for 
preserving a story which may recall their child- 
= and think its insertion not altogether inop- 
portune, at a time when Homer may be allowed 
to nod, and Achilles himself unstring his bow. 


WI LtrAm Bates, 
Birmingham. 
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MILTON’S EPITAPH ON SHAKESPEARE, 

I know not if it has been, if not it deserves to be 
noticed, that Milton’s “ Epitaph on the admirable 
dramatic poet W. Shakespeare” takes its com- 
mencement from the two epitaphs on Sir Thomas 
Stanley, supposed to have been written by Shake- 
speare himself. I say its commencement because 
its first thoughts and words are similar and bor- 
rowed, as shown by the phrases “ skye-aspiring ” 
and “star-ypointed pyramid.” The rest is Mil- 
ton’s new conceit budded on the others. 


Epitaph on Sir T. Stanley. 
(East side.) 


. . 


“ This stony register is for his bones ; 

His fame is more perpetual than these stones ; 

And his own goodness, with himself being gone, 

Shall live when earthly monument is none. 

( West side.) 

“ Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 

Nor skye-aspiring pyramids our name ; 

The memory of him for whom this stands 

Shall out-live marble and defacers’ hands,” 

Epitaph on Shakespeare. 
(Milton, et. 24.) 

“ What needs my Shakespeare for his honour'd bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument,” 

&e. &e. 
It would not be unlike a thought of the age, 
nor of Milton’s younger age, to re-apply an ad- 
dress by a famous author to himself, and be- 
sides being curious in itself, Milton’s indebtedness 
proves, I think, that not only were the two 
epitaphs on Sir T. Stanley attributed to Shake- 
speare by some in Milton’s time, but by Milton 
himself. If by some lesser hand, Milton was not 
likely even to have seen them. In another note 
I shall have to quote two lines from one of Mil- 
ton’s odes, evidently suggested by one, if not by 
two, of Shakespeare's expressions. 
BrinsLey NIcHOLson. 
West Australia. 


LETTER OF DR. ORTIZ: 1536, 

Mr. Ortiz, the present Minister of Justice in 
Spain, I suppose, descends from Dr. Ortiz, who 
was sent to Rome by the Empress Queen Isabella 
(Augusta Caroli V. Uxor), to plead at the papal 
court the cause of her cousin Mary Tudor, daughter 
of Henry VIII. and Katherine of Arragon (who 
had just died at Kimbolton). I have a letter of 
Dr. Ortiz, addressed from Rome, July 11, 1536, 


to Isabella on the subject. As it alludes to five 
persons who have been Queens of England, I 
think it may interest some of your readers : — 


\ 
Dd 


* Saa Ce Ca MAG. 


La postrera carta que escreui a V. Magt fue de xxvj de 
Junio con la que Su St explico que tinje de inglaterra 
y lo que sobre ello agora a escrito de x de Junio el en- 
baxador de V. Magt es que la S™* Princessa [{ Mary} 
gloria sea a firo Sefor esta muy buena con grand deseo de 
tornar a la buena gracia del Rey su padre [ Henry VIII.} 
que hasta agora [for ahora | asi se le muestra aspero, y que 
el parlamento comééo a vij de Junio y propuesta la ma- 
teria de la hija [Elizabeth] de la Ana Bolna inclinaua 
el parlamento a que se diese por ilegitima.~Otro dia 
sigujente despues que se degol/o la Ana bolna maceba 
del Rey, el Rey se fue a la casa do estaua vna dama 
suya que se llama Juana Semey [ Jane Seymour] y alla 
se caso con ella y dentro de tres dias la truxo a su palacio 
y de ay a otros tres publice estar casado con ella y hizo 
hazer fiestas, escriue della que fue dama de la S™* Reyna 
[Katherine] que en gloria estiia y despues de la Ana 
bolna y que es virtuosa y de buenas entrafias y bien 
aficionada a las cosas de la S™* Princessa [Mary] y que 
a hablado al Rey por Su Altezza para que sea restituyda 
en su estado y que hasta entonces no mostraua auer alcan- 
cado lo y que se esperaua que se concluyrie en el parla- 
mento que estava comécado @ se tenga por legitima 
heredera del Reyno,~ Por uia de francia a significado 
Su St que procuraua el Rey de Francia casar el delphin 
con la S™ Princesay~ El Rey de Ascocia diz que tanbit 
se a casado con vna dama de su Reyno,~El Car® de 
Sancta Cruz aunque fue despedido por Su St y por eb 
Consistorio no es aun partido al S™° Rey de Romanos 
{ Ferdinand } por que espera cierta respuesta de Su Alteza 
plega a Nr° Sefior quel el baydoda no buelua a tras de lo 
que aqui estaua ordenado de Su parte, y porque las 
buenas nueuas del campo del Enperador mj Sefior [ who 
shortly after had to raise the siege of Marseilles] y 
decomo el marques de Saluza viuo a serujr a Su Magt y 
fosano se a dado y otro tanto se espera que hara Turin 
mas por estenso las sabra V. Magt no alargo yo aqui mas, 
Sr= Ce C* Magt.—De Roma el xi de Julio de M.p.xxx.vj 
(de V. 8. C. C. Mat), 

“ Muy humilde y muy obediente Sieruo y 
* yassallo @ Sus imperiales manos besa, 
od * Ev pocror Ortiz. 

“A la Sacra Cesarea 
Catholica Magt dela.... 

y Reyna fira Sejiora.” 


P. A. L. 


LETTERS FROM DR. PERCY TO T. ASTLE, ESQ. 
F.A.S., F.R.S. 
(Concluded from p. 27.) 


Easton, Jan. 15, 1763. 

My dear Mr. Astle, 

~ Two such obliging Packets as yours merit my warm- 
est acknowledgments. I have also the plea of unavoidable 
avocation to make for not writing to you immediately 
upon the receipt of them. I thank you for thinking 
my two slight volumes of Miscellany Pieces worth your 
acceptance, and sho* be glad to hear what you or any of 
your ingenious acquaintance think of them. I burn with 
impatience to see your preface* and to ransack your Jndex.* 








* To the Harleian Catalogue, 


ant, G0 G Gte a 
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[shall be extremely mortified if you don’t save me a Copy 
of each. You see I assume the privilege of friendship in 
soliciting fresh favours, to whom I am already so deeply 
in debt upon former scores. 

In obedience to your summons I have dispatched by a 
safe hand (it will be sent you from Mr. Dodsley’s next 
week) your curious little MS, relating to the trial of the 
Duke of Norfolk, &c. 1 must beg a little longer reprieve 
for your old fragment printed by Wynkyn de Worde. I 
am ashamed to press so much upon your good nature, 
otherwise I wish I could offer you anything wh® you wot 
accept as an equivalent for the last. You will perhaps 
think me acting from low paltry motives, otherwise I 
think I could propose a very agreeable subject of Traffic 
or friendly Barter between us; you are curious in collect- 
ing original Manuscripts: I am somewhat inquisitive 
after the old black-letter remains of our first English 
printers. Cannot we each of us assist the other in his 
respective pursuit ? As I have often opportunity of rum- 
maging old Collections where a small degree of solicitation 
would procure many curiosities in your own way, in 
which case I shall not fail to think of you. On the other 
hand, your residence in Town will afford you oppor- 
tunity ‘of picking up fragments of old English printed 
books which would to me be equally acceptable. By way 
of beginning, I shall take the first opportunity to send 
you a MS. copy of four Books of Dryden’s Virgil, which 
I have a notion were transcribed by the Author’s amanu- 
ensis, when he was preparing his copy for the press, In 
this I may be mistaken, but I cannot otherwise assign a 
reason why any person should be at the trouble of tran- 
scribing 4 whole books of a work not scarce. Inclosed I 
send you an original latin Letter of the great Lord Bacon 
which I believe has never been printed. I copied it from 
his own hand-writing, and I hope hereafter to find some- 
thing better worth your acceptance.— But after all if you 
are still desirous to have your Wynkyn-de- Worde returned 
you, I will waive all other considerations and take care it 
shall be carefully restored you, and shall notwithstanding 
send you anything curious which falls in my way, par- 
ticularly as to old Charters, Grants, and curious antique 
Deeds, of which kind I hope soon to procure something for 
you. Favour me with a speedy line, who am with great 
truth, 

Dear Mr. Astle, 
Your obliged and faithful friend, 
Tuos. Percy. 


P.S. If your Preface, &c., is printed off, Mr. Dodsley 
will (if you please) inclose it in a parcel he is soon to send 
me; or if it is not bulky what, if you inclose it under 
cover by the Post directed for Henry Earl of Sussex, 

Pray are you acquainted with any friend who has access 
to the Library at Sion College. I want to know if there 
is not a Copy of Davison's Poems, 12™, preserved there, 
that was printed so early as 1611,—and supposing there 
is, whether it containsa poem among the Canzonets, pag. 
100, intitled Tue Lie, beginning thus — 

“ Goe Soule the bodies guest,” &c. 





It is of some importance to me to have this point ascer- 
tained. Perhaps the Museum may contain a Copy of the 
Edition in question, or some other Edition, that will 
equally answer my end of enquiry. 


VI. 
July 14, Easton Maudit. 
My dear Astle, 

Your obliging Letter found me itfdisposed, or it wot 
have rect an answer sooner; I am glad you are better, 
and should be glad to receive an ocular proof that you are 
so by seeing you here. 

I know your time is appropriated, and yet I cot wish 


| 
to bespeak a small share of it, both for myself, and a very 


ingenious brother-antiquarian, whom you would be happy 
to be acquainted with. 

Like a true selfish fellow, I shall name my wants first : 
Lord Royston hearing of my proposed Edition of the 
Duke Buck™’s Works, has sent to inform me that in the 
Harleian Collection are a few original letters of his, which 
I have not seen. Upon looking into your Index and com- 
paring it with the Catalogue, I have reason to believe 
these said letters are to be found in Nos, 7523, 7524, 7525, 
7526. Will you be so kind as to examine the said Volumes 
for me, inform me what letters of the D. of Buck™’ are 
in them, and if not too voluminous (we® I am pretty sure 
is not the case) send me transcripts faithfully collated.— 
N.B. Your Index refers to an innumerable quantity of 
letters under the name of Villiers, but upon examination 
I found most of them related to the first D. of B. the father 
of him I am concerned with. 

Now for the Petition of my friend, the Rev. Mr. Farmer, 
fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and fellow of your 
Society of Antiquarians.— In the Harl. MS. No. 1174 
(art. 180) are the Descent and Arms of Farmer of Rad- 
cliffe in Comitat. Leicester, dat. aA.p. 1640, fol. 99 b. Of 
this article (which he thinks must be short), he has de- 
sired my intercession with you to procure him a Copy, 
with the arms blazoned in colours, if so in the manuscript, 
for which he will gladly pay any expense thereby in- 
curred; and in return will procure you anything out of 
their Libraries at Cambridge, and let me add, you will 
thereby oblige, my dear friend, 

Your very faithful and affectionate friend, 
T. Percy. 

P.S. I desired Mr, Dodsley to replace your Runic Poems. 
I hope you have received them. I am obliged to Mr. 
Pennecke for the trouble he has had about the books ; 
nothing will be effectual but an actual visit to the Li- 
brary, which would extremely oblige me. My compli- 
ments to him, and all your friends at the Museum. 

My wife joins in respects. 

vil. 
Dear Sir, 

i rec yours of the 21*, and am thus early in answer- 
ing it, to intreat you not to entertain the least concern 
about the affair of Mr. Apperley's Letter. My friend is 
a very candid man, and will readily suppose how the case 
was, 

You are right in your conjecture about Mr. Capel. I 
sent him one of the plays, which you purchased for me, 
and another I gave Mr. Garrick; the rest of the volume 
I kept myself. lam sorry to find that the fragment of 
W. de Worde is not your own : but whoever is the rightful 
owner, I presume you have interest enough with him to 
mediate a treaty between us for it. I would be glad to 
purchase it, if not at too great a price. To tell you the 
truth, as it was in a very shattered condition, and would 
probably have been entirely worn to pieces with a few 
times turning ever, I have taken some pains to renew the 
leaves and binding. This makes me wish to retain the 
volume if I could do it on terms satisfactory to yourself 
or friend; not else. The collection consists of 6 Tracts, 
of which only 3 are perfect, viz.: 1. The Hist. of Robert 
the Devil; 2. Secretary of Jealousie; 3. Cock Lorrel’s 
Bote; 4. Parliament of Birds; 5. Hicks-corner*; 6. Every 
Man. The whole volume does not exceed the size of a 
12 penny pamphlet. I mention the particulars that the 
owner may better ascertain the value, 

You tell me Dr. Birch did my 2 slight volumes the 
honour of a perusal; I have lately been agreeably em- 
ployed in reading his 6"® volume of Biographia Britan- 





[* Otherwise “ Hicke Scorner.”] 





nica. I find that the writer of the Life of Villiers, in that 
Volume, has given a hint of the new Edition of Buck™’* 
works, which I am preparing for the publick, whether Dr. 
Birch dress up that article or not. I presume it was 
rinted under his inspection, and if so it is in his power 
favour me with the use of one or two tracts which I 
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which (as I am often rummaging among old libraries) 


should be glad to insert in our work.—What I principally | 


want is the short Tract, quoted in the 4059 pag. of the 
Biograph. intitled A rnepty to his Grace the Duke of 
Buck's letter to the author of a paper entitled a short 
answer to his Grace's discourse concerning Religion, folio. 


I should also be glad to see the original Edition of The | 
Duke of Buckingham his Grace's letter to the unknown | 


author of the paper entitled The Short Answer, for that I 
have used was what was reprinted among Lord Somers’s 
Tracts. I should also be extremely obliged tothe Doctor 


if he would glance his eye over the enclosed advertisement | 


and suggest any corrections or improvements which no 

rson living is so capable of doing as himself. In return 
or this favour, the Dr. might to the utmost command my 
slight services ; and probably the access I have to the 
libraries of the nobility and gentry in this neighbourhood 
(some of which are large and of long standing) may 
enable me to be of some use to him. Would the Doctor 
encourage me in this application, I should perhaps ina 
future letter recollect one or two other questions which I 
should be glad to propose, and which he could doubtless 
resolye me in. Be that as it will, you may assure him of 
my great respect, who am, dear Mr. Astle, 

Your very faithful servant, 
Tuomas Percy. 
Easton Maud, 
Jan, 25, 1763. 
vill. 
Dear Mr. Astle, 
Your obliging letters are ever entitled to my earliest 

notice. I thank you for that I rec* last night. When 
my Lord Sussex returns from town, which probably 


| Sir Joseph Ayloffe, and Dr. Birch, 


may possibly sometimes afford him service. 

Adieu, my Dear Mr. Astle; let me if possible hear from 
you some day in the ensuing week, and you will much 
oblige 

Your constant friend and servant, 
T. Percy. 
Easton Maudt, 
Feb. 5, 1763. 

P.S. You forgot to insert my Lord's Xtian name 
Henry in the direction of your last Letter, by wh® means 
it had like to have miscarried. 


IX. 
My dear Astle, 

I have impatiently longed to hear from you ever 
since I left town, the more as I left you but poorly: I 
hope your health is thoroughly established, of which I 
beg I may speedily be informed under your own hand.— 
Pray what success has our friend Mr. Pennecke had in 
his application to Sion College Library in my favour ? 
May not I hope to hear soon from you or himself on this 
subject ? ,I know not whether Mr. Dodsley has yet com- 
plied with an order I gave him to present Copies of a late 
small Collection of Ranic Poems to you, Mr. Pennecke, 
I ought by no means 
to forget Dr. Ducarel, and therefore beg you will pre- 
sent him with your Copy, which I will take care shall be 


| replaced: along with it make my most respectful com- 
| pliments acceptable to the Doctor, and tell him I wish it 
| was better worth his acceptance. 


will be to-morrow, I shall be highly entertained with the | " n t : 
| favouring me lately with several Volumes of his old plays 


Perusal of the valuable papers you have been so good as 
to remitt me. I am impatient to see your preface, and 
therefore intreat that one of the first Copies you part with 
may be sent to me. You may inclose it under Packets 
by the Post, not exceeding 2 ounces under Cover. 

“I thank you for your researches after old Ballads: the 
account you have sent piques my curiosity extremely. I 
shall not be easy till I have come up to town and feasted 
upon the dainty morsels of which you have sent me a 
bill of fare. At present, however, I am incapable of 
stirring trom home, and probably shall be so for this 
month or six weeks. To feed therefore the press, which 
is constantly going on, I will beg of you one or two 
copies for a present supply, and then shall trouble you 
no more till I can come up and drudge for myself. 


Pray when did you see Mr. Garrick? I hope you are 
now thoroughly established in his acquaintance. When 
you see him, take no notice of my being Editor of the 
Runic Pieces,—at least till I am able to present him 
with a Copy, which at this time I am not. 

When he has got your late present to him new-bound 
as he intended, you must procure me another sight of it. 
owe many acknowledgments to Mr. Garrick for 


by Mr. Tonson.—Among the Titles of Plays I sent up 


| was this: 


Amorous Orontus, or Love in Fashion, by John Bulteel, 
1665, 4to, 

Mr. Garrick desired to know where I picked up that 
title, but I cannot for my life recollect where ; I thought 
it had been out of his own Catalogue. 

I wish you would take an opportunity of looking in 
Mr. Garrick’s Collection for a Play of the Hon>'e Edward 
Howard's intitled The Man of Newmarket, 4to, 1678— 


| and be pleased to inform me whether these words [never 


| so 


The two songs I want are these: No. 2253, p. 97, An | 


m tke Death of Edward I, and p. 81, A song 
an of Moon (sic). May I intreat you to send 
me the first of these some day this week (the press 
waiting), the other will do in a fortnight’s time.—As in 


these very obsolete poems the slightest slip of the Pen | 
| cost you above a day or two, if you were once to set 


creates an induperable difficulty to an Editor, especially 
where the original is not at hand to have recourse to, 
permit me to request of you a very scrupulous Collation 
of your Copy (when transcribed) with the original. 

shall be much obliged to you for your good offices 


before printed] are in the title page; tho’ if you wo* be 
as to copy out the title page at large it would be 
still better. 

Our worthy friend Mr. Lye mends but slowly; he how- 
ever does mend, and begins now to assume his literary 
pursuits. This reminds me of mentioning a request he 
desired me to make to you that you would be so good as 
to put the finishing hand to St. Guthlac for him, a re- 
quest in which I earnestly join him, as I know it will not 


about it with your wonted application: he only waits for 
that manuscript to give the finishing stroke to his noble 
Saxon Lexicon, of which I know he intends one copy 


| for you, and which when it appears will be one of the 


with Dr. Birch, and from his known character of great | 


humanity, and general regard to the common cause of 
literature, I flatter myself that he will not only grant 
the request I made in my former letter, but indulge me 
with any future favour of the same kind. 


In return fot | 


which he may at all times command my best services | 


most compleat works that the present times have seen.— 
Adieu my friend, and write soon to 
Yours sincerely, 
Tuos, Percy. 
Easton Mandit, ° 
May 12, 1763. 
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x. 
My dear Mr. Astle, 


I needed not this fresh instance of your friendship, | 


to convince me of its sincerity; yet you rightly judge 
the news of such a discovery as you mention must be 
exceedingly welcome to me. I do indeed burn with im- 
patience to see the ancient colection of Ballads, which 
you so kindly offer to send me. And indeed to render it 
of use, it will be needful for me to see it as soon as pos- 
sible. If it is not of too small a size, please to send by 
Silby’s Wellingboro’ Waggon, which will set out on 
Saturday Morning from the Bear and Ragged Staff, 
Smithfield, directed for me at Easton Maudit, near Wel- 
lingboro’, to be left at the Red Lion in Bozeate. Please 
to see that it is carefully delivered to the Bookkeeper, 
and punctually booked for fear of miscarriage. If it’s 
very small, enjoin the Waggoner to bring it in his Pocket. 
I shall have it on Tuesday. 

Write to me by Saturday Evening’s post to inform me 
whether I may expect it by the return of the said Wag- 
gon, and you will oblige him who is, 

Dear friend, 
Ever most affectionately yours, 
T. Percy. 
Easton Maudit, 

July 21, 1763, Thursday, 

P.S. Accept Mrs. Percy's best respects and make mine 
acceptable to all friends.—Please to forward the inclosed 
as directed.—I thought you would like to see a specimen 
of the work, to which you have been so kind a contributor. 
I have therefore inclosed a proof sheet: when you have 
perused it, return it back to me. Pray what literary 
researches are you engaged in at present ? 


Witiiam Brocxtenvrst Sronenouse.—The 
following is a complete, or nearly complete, list 
of the published writings of this gentleman. A 
star(*) is attached to those which I have failed 
to find in the catalogues of the British Museum 
library. William Brocklehurst Stonehouse was 
born at Manchester; educated at Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford; B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, D.C.L. 
1845; ordained deacon 1815, priest 1816; curate 
of Messingham, co. Lincoln, 1815; presented by 
the Archbishop of York to the vicarage of Owston 
in the Isle of Axholme, 1821; archdeacon of 
Stowe, September 14, 1844; died December 18, 
1863, aged sixty-nine; buried in Owston church- 
yard. 

*The Sin and Nature of Schism, and the Alliance be- 
tween Church and State considered in two Sermons 
preached. . . . in the Parish Church of Gainsbro’, May 4, 
1825... and July 25, 1825, . . . Gainsburgh, 1825. 

The Crusade of Fidelis, a Knight of the Order of the 
Cross; being the History of his Adventures during his 


Pilgrimage to the Celestial City. (Anon.) Derby, 
1828. 
*A few Observations on the “ Rudiments of Eccle- 


siastical Knowledge,” as stated in a second Letter to his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, by R. M. Beverley, Esq. 
- -. « London, 1832. 

The History and Topography of the Isle of Axholme, 
being that part of Lincolnshire which is west of the 
Trent. . . . London, 1839, Printed at Gainsbrough 
by Adam Stark. 
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A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Stow. 
London, 1845. 

The Alliance between Church and State not the Cause 
of those Evils by which the Influence of Christianity is 
impeded. .. .. A Charge. London, 1848, 

The Liturgy of the Church of England considered 
with reference to the Ancient Liturgies on which it was 
founded... ..A Charge. London, 1850. 

The Discipline of the Primitive Church which the Re- 
formers wished to restore. A Charge. London, 1851. 

*A Letter to Mr. William Rayner, churchwarden of 
the Parish of Owston, concerning. . . . Revivalism, 
- « e Hull, 1853, 

Epwarpb PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


An Epvcationat Boox.— Some years ago in 
Macao, China, I got possession of a remarkable 
work with which I think your readers, especially 
those who collect curious literature, should be 
made acquainted. It professes to teach English 
to Portuguese and vice versd, and with this object 
presents “ a choice of familiar dialogues clean of 
gallicisms and despoiled phrases.” It is called 
O Nova Guia da Conversagéio, compiled by José 
da Fonseca and Pedro Carolino, and published at 
Paris in 1855, by Aillaud, Monlon e C*, 

It contains dialogues, letters and anecdotes, the 
English placed side by side with the Portuguese. 
To notice it at length would occupy too much of 
your space, but perhaps you will allow room for 
a specimen or two. 

Dialogue 18 is headed ‘‘ For to ride a Horse,” 
and runs thus :— 

“Here is a horse who have a bad looks. Give mi 
another; I will not that. He not sall know to march, he 
is pursy, he is foundered. Don't you are ashamed to give 
me a jade as like? He is undshoed, he is with nails 
up; it want to lead to the farrier.” 


and soon. The shortest of the anecdotes is as 
follows :— 

“A day came a man consult this philosopher for to 
know at o'clock it was owe to eat —‘ If thou art rich, told 
him eat when you shall wish; if you are poor, when you 
may do.’’ 

The preface is rich indeed, and this is the con- 
cluding paragraph : — 

“We expect then, who the littie book (for the care 
what we wrote him, and for her typgraphical correction) 
that may be worth the acceptation of the studious per- 
sons, and especialy of the Youth, at which we dedicate 
him particularly.” 

This book was seriously and soberly introduced 
into the government schools at Macao, though, I 
believe, subsequently withdrawn. 

I have given these particulars and the pub- 
lishers’ name that those who wish to laugh over a 
singular educational work may possess themselves 
of it, if it be still procurable. W.T. M. 

Earley, 

Doveras, A Woman’s Curistran Nawg.—In 
the Tyrwhit family, near Lincoln, circa 1600, the 
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name of “Douglas” in one instance, and of 
“ Duglas” in another, occur as Christian names of 
daughters. (Allen’s History of the County of Lin- 
coln, 1834, vol, ii. pp. 39-40.) J, BEALE. 


Westnorr, co. Sartor. —I came across a note 
in reference to this parish which may be worth 
reservation. Mrs. Elizabeth Fleming of West- 
ope, by her will dated Jan. 14, 1728, and proved 


at Hereford, Sept. 23, 1729, makes the following | 


bequest : — 


| or hare: and “slats” are thin, flat, unfilled pea- 
ne I have further ascertained that to “work 
y the great” is to work by the job or piece, and 
not by time; to “ forelay” is to get before or 
ahead of anything; and a “deek” is a ditch. 
“T reckon” and “I lay” are much used to sup- 
_ and strengthen observations and arguments, 
‘or instance, “ I reckon (or I lay) we shall have 
wet before night.” Epwarp J. Woop. 


“If my son Richard Fleming rebuilds the chapell at 


Westhope, and fitts it up for the service of God within 
four years, then I give to endow it 1001; but if the Lord 
of the Manor of Westhope should be remiss in having it 


supplied with 12 sermons yearly, then the profits shall go | 


to the parish of Acton Scott.” 


The testatrix was connected with the latter | 


parish, and bequeaths to her grandson, Edward 
Acton, four pictures — viz. his mother’s, his 


uncle Hercules’, Dr. Edwardes’, and his uncle | 


Heath Edwardes’. Her son or grandson, Gilbert 
Fleming (also mentioned in the will), is the sub- 

without interest, though I cannot vouch for 
their truth, Gilbert Fleming is said to have 
bribed the cook to put poison into the food of his 
father Richard, for which the cook was tried and 
executed. ‘The real culprit drank himself to 
death in a little more than a year after this event, 
and the Westhope estate and other property then 
went to his three sisters. 


and are said to have come to untimely and pain- 


ful deaths; the third, who was innocent, pros- | 
pered. The sister who had Westhope lived with | 
property to him, | 


a Sir John Dyer, and left her 
though she had no child by him. These local 
traditions ought not to be forgotten. Westhope is 
a chapelry to Delbury. C. J. R. 


Rive Posy.—A few days ago I came across 
an old wedding-ring inscription which may not 
be known to some of the readers of “N, & Q.” :— 


“ First love Christ that died for thee ; 
Next to Him love none but me.” 


G. J. 8S. Lock. 


Prxey.—I think this word is used exclusively 
in Kent. I never heard it elsewhere. It is com- 
monly used there instead of the word gipsy. 

GerorGE Beno. 

Brixton. 


Kentisx Worps.—During a residence of a few 


months in West Kent, I have become acquainted | 


with some words which are new to me. For ex- 
ample, I was much puzzled when I heard a 
woman cry out in her garden, “The skaydle’s got 
a bit o’ flick in her mouth, an’s run under the 
slats.” On inquiry I was told that a “skaydle” 


is a thievish cat; “flick ” is the hair of a rabbit | 


ject of a local story, the details of which may not | 


Two of these were | 
supposed to have been cognisant of the murder, | 


PORTRAIT OF GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON, 


About three years since an American friend 
gave me an engraving of Thomas Hutchinson, 
eighteenth and last Governor of Massachusetts. 
It was engraved for the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, as stated at the bot- 
tom, but no mention is made as to the authority 
from which it was executed. My friend the 
donor, however, told me it had been engraved 
from a painting in oil now preserved in the State 
House at Boston. It is now a hundred years 
| wanting six since Governor Hutchinson left Bos- 
ton (he left June 1, 1774), and these questions 
have ceased to be personal—they have become 
historical. Does ak a painting really exist; and 
if so, where did the state procure it? Those 
were troublous times; and history records many 
instances of violence gnd even death offered by 
the republicans to the royalists who were en- 
deavouring to uphold the King of England’s 
authority. 

In a pedigree of the Oliver family lying by me, 
in speaking of one of the grand-children of Lieut.- 
| Governor Oliver, it says: “ A son, whose death in 
infancy was caused by the rebels in Boston.” 
Governor Hutchinson’s town house had been de- 
stroyed by the mob on August 26, 1765, when 
he withdrew to his country house at Milton, six 
miles south of Boston. When he proceeded to 
England in 1774, the civil government having 
been almost brought to an end, he left his eldest 
son Thomas, Judge of the Court of Probate and 
Member of the Council, with his wife (Sarah, 
daughter of Lieut.-Governor Oliver,) and famil 
behind him in Boston. They remained there till 
March 26, 1776, at which time Washington’s arm 
| was encamped outside, and the city bombarded. 

The judge from time to time ‘forwarded to his 
| father in London such scraps of news, political or 
| domestic, as the difficult opportunities of the 
period permitted; and these the governor some- 
times jotted down, together with others obtained 
through other channels. The following memo- 
randums occur : — 





“ June 26, 1775. Mr. Quincy came in at breakfast time, 
| a passenger in Callapan (or Cattapan, or Callassan, &c.), 
with letters from my son, &c., and an account of their 
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distress ; which has made this the most distressing day 
to me since I have been in England. My house at Milton 
in posse ssion of the rabble; all my letters, books, papers, 
&c., taken and carried away, and the publication of some 
of them already begun. 


“ June 27, ——. My spirits very low all day from the 
Americ a ry ws, 

“ Nov. ——. General Gage and his Secretary, Mr. 
Flucker, came to town in the evening ; left Boston the 
llth of October, My families [sic] well. My property 
which was at Milton sold at Vendue [auction ? |, 


Washington, it is said, rides in my coach at Cambridge. 
The farm people were doubtful about purchasing, and 
therefore it is leased out. 

“ Sep. 1779. Mr. Blowers writes to Mr. Bliss of 
June 30, that one Brown of New York had pure hased my 
estate at Milton for 38,0002. lawful paper money. 


80, 


Governor Hutchinson had also a large estate at 
Conanicut. There is an island of this name lying 
opposite and westws ud of Newport, in Rhode 
Island Bay. I am not informed as to what be- 
came of this estate, but I presume it was confis- 
cated, like the other, and sold. Yet his love for 
America was intense and unalterable. He writes:— 

“ May 15, 1779. Though I know not how to reason 
upon it, I feel a fondness to lay my bones in my native 
soil, and to carry those of my dear daughter with me.” 


** 


He alludes to his youngest daughter Margaret, 
who died Sept. 21,1777, and was buried in Croy- 
don church, where he was afterwards himself laid, 
The prospect of returning to 
Americ a, and laying my bones in the land of my fore- 
fathers for four preceding generations, and if I add the 
mother of W. H., it will make five, than it has 
ever been. God grant me a composed mind, submissive 
to His will; and may I be thankful that I am not re- 
duced to those straits which many others who are banished 
are and have been, 


Though 


‘February 1, 1780. 


is less 


in England, he was looked upon as 


governor of the province, General Gage having 
only a temporary military command: it was 


thou; cht that the rebellion would soon be brought 

to an amicable termination; that he would then 

go out and resume his functions; and therefore 

in the meantime he continued to enjoy a hand- 

some salary—I have heard 2000/. a year, but I 
have no dogumentary evidence to proveit. But 
I am steering my way to the oil-painting, with 
which I began. My attention has been attracted 
by the mention of his portrait in an inventory of 
the furniture and effects taken in the house at 
Milton. The inventory is in his own handwrit- 
ing. I will make a few extracts, not of carpets, 
tables, ) ede, chairs, &c., but of a few works of 
art: 


Inve ntory of Goods at Milton, as sent me by my Son. 


In the Hall. £ & 
2 large hair settees ° . . . 10 0 
6 chairs ditto ° . ° ° . . ° t 0 
2 card tables ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° t 0 
1 mahogany table ‘ ° ° ° ° . 8 0 
My own p cture . . 9 0 
Mr. Palmer's ‘ . ‘ 9 0 





A set of Marriage & la mode; rich frames and £ s. 
glass . . . . . . 410 
3 large landscapes . . ° . . - cane 
In the Parlour. 
Table linen of damask : sheeting, shirting, Se. . 60 0 
2 Bronzes — Shakespear and Milton, fixed on 
each side the chimney . : : . . 3 0 
In the Dining-room, 
2 pourtraits ° ° . : ° ° ° 8 0 
2 ditto ° e ° ° ° ° ° 6 0 
10 prints fr amed ° , ‘ ° ° . 5 0 
In the Closet, 
3 cases silver handled knives and forks, with 
spoons* ° ° ° . ° 45 0 
3 cases ivory and Cc hina ditto 12 0 
A silver epergne, 144 oz., with glasses 3 and case 54 (0 
In the Red Bed-room. 
2 glass sconce . . » , e ° 40 
Crimson yaaa k curtains, head-cloth, tester, 
vallians, and counterpane F ° ° - 1 0 
In the Yellow Bed-room. 
3 metzotintos [sic] glazed . ‘ . . ® 1 10 
In the Gov" Bed-room. 
Miss Hutchinson’s Bed-room [ Margaret's }. 
Miss Sanford’s Room [ wife’s sister }. 
Nursery. 
In the Kitchen. 
In the upper rooms, “5 
A suit of clothes with wrought gold holes and 
buttons, little wore . . ‘ ° ° e 6 
In the Barn. 
> Tons best English hay . . ° ° ° 80 0 
10 Tons meadow hay . ‘ 10 0 
Indian corn, 60 bush. . ° , ° ° ° 6 0 
In the Coach-house. 
A new coach, cost (besides freight +). 105 0 
An old coach new lined ° ° ° ° ° 25 0 
A chariot . ° ° ° ° ° . . we 
2 chaise [ sic } ° ° - . ° ° ° 25 «0 
In the Cellar. 
35 dozen old Madera [ sic] wine . . - 50 0 
20 dozen other wines . . ; ‘ . - 2 0 
A box of citron . e ° e ° ° ° 3 0 
A box of candles ° . . . . 2 0 
Cyder . , ‘ 4 0 
20 bushels parsnips, carrots, and ‘potatoes . ‘ 3 0 
U ars the Farm. 
A pair of coach horses ° . . 25 0 
A farm horse . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 7 10 
7 cows . ° ° ° ° - 2410 
. yoke of larg re oxen . 12 0 
A pr of steers ° ° ° ° e ° ° 6 0 
2 2 heife ors 8 10 
3 hogs and great plenty of turkey “ys and poultry . » 0 
Carts, wi aggons, ploughs, harrows, iron barrs, 
and all necessary farm utensils ° ° ‘ 15 0 


The sum total of the inventory, including the 
articles I have omitted, is 1090/7. 18s. But I 
should now like to ask one or two queries — 
1S supposing a painting of Thomas Hutchinson is 
preserved in the State House in Boston, whether 


* The silver ed knives and forks which I have 
(“N. &Q,"4 16) cannot be any of these, as those 
here mentioned were seized. 

+ Was this the carriage in which Washington was 
riding? From the mention of “ freight,” it had probably 
been had out from England. 
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it is the portrait taken at Milton? 2. Whether 
anything is now known of the plate, bronzes, or 
other pictures confiscated at the same time? If 
such a likeness is there, I should much like to 
know the colour of the coat, waistcoat, wig, and 
silk tie behind the head, supposing the print is a 
copy of it. 

may conclude with a curious coincidence. In 
a small parish in England there are, and have 
been for these ten years past, three members of the 
families of three of the former governors of Mas- 
sachusetts—Vane, Andros, and Hutchinson,—all 
living in their own houses near each other. We 
were all in Mr. Vane’s dining-room a few days 
ago, laughing over the circumstance. Mr. Vane 
is a son of the late, and uncle of the present, 
baronet, Colonel Andros tells me that Sir Ed- 
mund, the governor, left no heirs: he is descended 
from his brother. It is rather a curious thing 
too that my ancestor Elisha Hutchinson was sent 
with others over to England by the Massachusetts 
people in 1688 to complain to the king of the tyran- 


nies of Sir Edmund Andros, and to beg that he | 


might be recalled. The king, however, was just then 
on the point of relinquishing his crown and flying 
to France. I chaff the colonel about these things 
sometimes, and make him wince. 

P,. HutcHrnson. 





ALCIAT’S “EMBLEMS,” FIRST EDITION, 
MILAN, 1522. 

For some time I have been engaged in en- 
deayouring to ascertain the number of editions of 
the Emblems of Andreas Alciatus, including ver- 
sions which have issued from the press since their 
first appearance at Milan in 1522. Undoubted 
authorities collected by me prove there have been 
above one hundred and forty editions published, 
and probably above one hundred and fifty. From 
actual collation of the eopies, I have obtained the 
titles, contents, variations, &c., of about eighty 
editions. 

One edition, however (the first, that of Milan, 
A.D. 1522), though spoken of by several writers, 
does not appear to have been seen by any of them. 
Indeed the copies of this edition were called in 
by the author soon after publication and destroyed, 
so that it is doubtful if any copy still exists. As 
far as catalogues go, I do not find it named as 
belonging to the great libraries of Rome, Naples, 
Milan, Vienna, Paris, and London. Some of the 
correspondents and readers of “N. & Q.” may 
however possess information respecting this edition 


which I have failed to obtain. Greatly indeed | 


should I be obliged, and most interesting would 
the fact be to the amateurs in books of emblems, 
if the library could be named in which a copy of 
this first edition may be found—NMilan, a.p. 1522. 

I may mention, as editor of the Holbein Society 








[4 S. III. Jax. 16,69, 


| of Manchester, which announces in its series of 
facsimile reprints Four of the Fountains of Alciat, 
that it is intended to give an English translation 
of the Emblems to form appendices to three of the 
four photolith facsimiles of the editions of 1531, 
1534, 1547, and 1551. Through the kindness of 
the vice-president of the society Iam permitted to 
use for this purpose a manuscript English transla- 
tion, made in the reign of James I., of a large 
number of Alciat’s stanzas ; and what are wanting 
I purpose to supply by translations of my own. 
Thus will be accomplished what your excellent 
correspondent, the Rev. Tomas Corser of Stand, 
suggested in “ N, & Q.” 4 §, ii. 364. 
Ifexry GREEN. 


Knutsford. 


“ Atice Lerenton.”—I wish for some informa- 
tion about a book entitled Alice Leighton ; or the 
Murder at the Druids’ Stone. Who was the author, 
and when and where was the book published ? 

Groree C. Boase. 


Porric Diction oF THE ANGLO-SAxons.— What 
is the peculiarity of this diction? I do not find 
it noticed in Rask’s or Vernon’s grammars. 
Mr. Kemble speaks of it in his prefacé to the 
Poetry of the Codex Vercellensis edited for the 

| /Elfric Society. Is it merely the prolonged use of 
obsolete and obsolescent words, or is the syntax 
itself different ? Corn CLourEs. 


ApocaLyPsE. — Can any one inform me of any 
work, in whatsoever language, containing pictorial 
representations of the symbolical scenes of the 
Book of the Revelation ? Detta. 


Tue Bort. —On searching such works of 
natural history as I have access to for a good ac- 
count of the bull, I find that they have plenty to 
say about the cow and the ox, but little or nothing 
about Taurus. Can any ove of your readers 
obligingly refer me to a good monograph on this 
noble subject? I seek not information respectin 
such outsiders as the “ rogue bull” or the “ wil 
bull” of Australia. My inquiry refers to the bull 
of our own farmyards and meads, of whom all I 
know at present amounts to little more than this : 
that when angry he bellows, though Buffon says 
he never bellows except when he sees the cow; 
that, when a bull-calf of six months old, he will 
run at you in play and knock you down; that, 
when a bull full-grown, he is lord of the herd; 
and that, when a bull in years, and good for 
nought besides, he is made to draw a cart with a 
ring through his nose as a persuader. ScuIn. 





Civuss, Etc.—Who are the “ Obee-gee-ems,’ 
and where is their habitat? Their seal bears the 
letters O.B.G.MM. This we read into “QOino- 
| biblo-gyno-maniacs.” Are we right ? 
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What was the name somewhat similar of Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s “Red Lions”? I have forgotten 
their club name. 

What is the “Phi Beta Kappa Society”? I 
suppose something masonic? An Irish friend at 
my elbow suggests that they were the Paddy Be 
Kwiets, and that they met at an Assy. 

Who, finally, are the “T. D. Society,” who 
advertise The Idealist, anew magazine. Are they 
a Theological Debating Society, or do they stimu- 
late their ideas with Tea Drinking ? 1! | 4 


Conway Famity.—Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me who Sir Fulke Conway mar- 
ried ? He was the second son of Sir John Con- 
way of Ragley, in Worcestershire, who married 
Ellen, second daughter of Sir Fulke Greville cf 
Beauchamps Court, Warwickshire. D'Alton, in 
his Genealogical and Historical List of King James’ 
Irish Army, states that— 

“ In 1609 he settled as an undertaker in Antrim, where 
he obtained a large territory in Killultagh, the ancient 
inheritance of Con O'Neill; that he was a distinguished 
officer in Ireland, became representative of Antrim in 
Parliament, and ultimately a privy councillor. He died in 
1624, leaving a son Christopher, member for the Borough 
of Armagh in the Parliament of 1613.” 

Mavrice Denny Day. 

Manchester. 

“ Epnemertpes.”—Can any reader name the 
conductors and period of existence of an Edin- 
burgh periodical so named? I have eight num- 
bers—March 13 to May 8, 1813—through which 
there runs “ Smokeby, a Hyperheroic Poem” — 
a parody, of course, on Rokeby. J. O. 


THe Rey. Tnoomas Heatuer, Vicar of Ports- 
mouth, and Chaplain to Charles I].—Any in- 
formation concerning him, and especially who ke 
married, would be thankfully received.* T. H. 

2, York Street, Portman Square. 


“) 


Poets or Hotitanp.—Is there any collection of 
the poets of Holland similar to our Chalmers’ ? 

A, O ¥. P. 

LrianpaFrr.—Morganie Archaiographia, by Rice 
Merrick, Esq., 1578, folio 26, says : 

“T have written a short Treatise of the Bishoprick of 
Landaph, wherein this matter [of the Bishopof Landaph] 
is set forth more at large, therefore this shall suffice,” 
And under Landaff, folio 56, he says: 

“As by the Treatise thereof by me gathered may 
appear, wherein is made discourse of such matters 
were to be set down herein; to the which | refer such as 
shall be desirous to know further, entending to describe it 
in generality.” 


as 


Can and will any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige by 
giving any further particulars as to such Treatise ? 
GLwysli«. 


[* The Rev. Thomas Heather died in 1696. His monu- 


mental inscription is printed in Allen’s History of Ports- | 
, | 


mouth, 1817, p. 141.—Eb. ] 








Passace In LutHEer.—“ Esto peccator et pecca 
fortiter, sed confide fortius.” I have often seen 
| these words quoted as Luther's, but never with a 
| reference. I do not doubt that they are genuine, 

but I wish to read them with the context, and 
shall be obliged by being told where it may be 
| found. C. T. 

ANDREW MARvVELL.—I shall be grateful to any 
ene who will inform me when and where in 
Marvell’s “ Bermudas,” “ Nymph lamenting her 
Fawn,” “Eyes and Tears,” and other priceless 
poetry, as distinguished from his political Satires, 
Jirst appeared. STUDENT. 

Mrs. Mappocks.—A little dramatic poem 
(anon.), entitled The Female Missionary Advocate, 
was published in 1827, Holdsworth, London: 
a second edition in 1830. The authorship is 
ascribed to Mrs. Maddocks. In the first edition 
(which I have seen) the book is said to be revised 
and edited by a friend. Does the name of the 
authoress appear on the title-page of the second 
edition of 1830? Who was the editor of the first 
edition of Mrs. Maddocks’s volume ? BRB. L 


MippteTon O1tp Hatt, YouneREAN, NEAR 
3AKEWELL.— Will any of your readers kindly 
oblige me with the date of erection, and by whom, 
of this hall, and with any information as to the 
families of Herthills, Cockaine or Cockayne, Ful- 
woods, Curzons, Sanders, and Howe, who have 
been successively owners of the Middleton estate ? 
H. 


Orats.— Can any of your readers inform me 
what is the origin of a superstition, which appears 





very generally believed in “ good society,” as to 
opals being unlucky ? *. A. 8. 


PuBLISHED Letrers.—Is there any rule of 
etiquette with regard to the publishing of corre- 
spondence? Surely there must be cases when it 
would be infringing the unwritten law of honour 
to make letters public without the writer's con- 
sent, and yet how often thisisdone. J. H. M. 


Quotations WANTED. — 
Where shall I find a poem, parts of which run 
as follows ? — 
“Tt was noon: the hot winds sighing 
O’er Arabia’s burning sand, 


In Adullam’s cavern wall 
David and his men had hidden 
From the wrath of Saul; 
Bethlehem was strongly guarded,” 
&e. &e, 
Cartes Jas. Hitt. 
Dublin Friends Institute. 
“ And if the outworks of my God 
Are so immensely grand, 
What must ia 6 6 ae 
Where waiting angels stand ? ” 


J. G, 
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In what authors are the following Latin phrases 
to be found ? — 
“ Ab abusu ad usum non valet consequentia.” 
“ Facile est inventis addere.” 


“ Totum hoc indictum volo,” 
Cu. 


Rap. pe Evre.—In Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodi- 
ensis, edit. 1715, I find at p. 17 that Rad. de Evre, 
Miles, fil. & heres de Johannes de Evre, Miles, 
anno 1361, married Isabella f. Adomari de Atholia, 
Dom. de Felton, Ux. 1, by whom he had a 
daughter Margaret, the wife of Johannes Pudsey, 
Mil. In the Pudsey Pedigree, at p. 259, it is 
atated that Sir John Pudsey, Knt., married Mar- 

aret daughter of Will. Evre, Esq., by Matilda 
Fanghter of the Lord FitzHugh. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me which of these statements 
is the correct one, and who were the ancestors of 
Isabella the wife of Rad. de Eure in the first state- 
ment ? G. J. A. 


Girt or Rosemary.—In the Hereford Journal 
of this day I find the following paragraph : 

“ Knighton, Christmas Markets.—On Thursday, the 
17th instant, the butchers of this town made rather an | 
imposing show of beef, mutton, &c.; two of them in | 
particular, Mr. Jones and Mr. Griffiths, emulating for 
the right of the honour of the gift of rosemary.” 


As I have not previously heard of “ the honour 
of the gift of rosemary” being competed for by 
butchers, or indeed by any other class of persons, 
perhaps you will kindly publish this letter with a | 
view to obtaining information thereon from some | 
of your numerous readers. SIema. 

Hereford, Dec. 26, 1868. 





“ Storres or OLp DantEt.”—Can you or any of | 
your readers inform me who was the author of | 
this popular juvenile book? It has gone through | 
many editions, but has always been published | 
anonymously. I remember reading it with great | 
avidity upwards of forty years ago. C.G.L, | 


“Tne Viston or St. Bernarp.”—The Vision 
of St. Bernard, by Filippino Lippi, in the Badia 
at Florence. Will any of your readers kindly 
inform me in what works the above vision is 
mentioned? Alban Butler takes no notice of it. 

, A 


Wittoventon Cuurcu.— Does any drawing | 
exist of the old church of Willoughton, near 
Kirton in Lindsey? The present structure was | 
built, as I surmise, about sixty or eighty years 
ago. Tradition says that the old building was an 
imposing edifice. K. P. D.E. 


| bury, was born ? 


eqpees, or where it may be had ? 


Queries with Answers. 


“Gersta Romanorum.” — Will some of your 
readers who are students of our early literature 
refer me to any digests or descriptions of the 
celebrated Gesta Romanorum, whence so much of 
it is derived? The only one I know is that in 
Warton’s History of English Poetry. Is there any 
modern edition or translation of it still procurable ? 
I shall be thankful for any information concerning 
it, or its supposed compiler or compilers. 

CoLin CLOUTEs. 

Clapham. 

[Our correspondent should refer to the learned disser- 
tation on the Gesta Romanorum by the late Francis 
Douce in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, vol. ii. pp. 335- 
428, and the Essay by Griisse at the end of the German 
translation published by him (Dresden and Leipsic, 1842). 
The only modern edition of the original Latin text that 
we know of is that by Keller, 8vo, Stuttgard, 1842. 
The same editor had published in 1841 an edition of the 
early German version, M. Brunet has republished the 
old French version, Le Violier des Histoires Romaines, 
Paris, Jannet, 1857. The Rey. Charles Swan published 
an English translation in 2 vols, 12mo, in 1824, Lastly, 
we recommend to our correspondent’s special attention 
The Old English Version of the Gesta Romanorum, edited 
for the Roxburghe Club by Sir Frederic Madden in 1838, 
more particularly the introduction and notes of the ac- 
complished editor. ]} 


CHANTRIES IN Barkine Cuvurcnu.—Can you 


| tell me where I shall find an account of the 


founders of the chantries in this church ? D. 

[The following valuable work contains the particulars 
required: “Collections in illustration of the Parochial 
History and Antiquities of the ancient Parish of Allhal- 
lows Barking, London.” By Joseph Maskell. Lond. 1864, 
ito. See pp. 11-17. Its Chantry Chapels were founded 
by King Richard I.; Sir John Rysley ; Thomas Pylkes ; 
John Croke; William Kyrfote; Israel Hughes; Adam 
Blakeney, and John de Cambridge. } 


“Samus O’Brren.”—Can any of your corre- 


| spondents inform me when and in what publica- 


tion the Irish tale, “Shamus O’Brien,” first 
Ge FP. @ 
radford. 

[ We doubt whether this amusing production, from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, has appeared in 
any English or Irish collection of poems; although dur- 
ing Samuel Lover's recitations in America it got printed 
in some periodical or newspaper. It commences — 

“ Just after the war in the year ninety-eight, 

As soon as the boys were all scattered and beat,” &c.] 

ArcubisHor Rocer Watpey.—Can you tell 
me where Roger Walden, Archbishop of Canter- 
OMEGA, 
Jersey. 

[According to Fuller (Worthies of England, article 


“Essex,”) this unfortunate prelate was born at Saffron 
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Walden. He states that “Roger Walden, taking his | Dr. Lingard was concerned in the French con- 
name from his birth in that eminent market-town in this | tinuation of his History by De Marles, has omitted 


county, was as considerable as any man in his age for 
the alternation of his fortune. First, he was the son 
of a poor man; yet, by his industry and ability, attained 
to be dean of York, treasurer of Calais, secretary to the 
king, treasurer of England, and (pro tempore) archbishop 
of Canterbury. | 

Farrnorye’s Map or Lonpon.—The following 
paragraph appeared in the I//ustrated London News 
of Dec. 8, 1855: — 

“The lovers of London topography will learn with 
delight that a second copy of the celebrated Map of Lon- 
don, engraved by Faithorne in 1658, has been acciden- 
tally and fortunately discovered. It is now in London, 
and is to be engraved in facsimile. Till this copy was 
discovered, the impression in the Imperial Library at 
Paris was looked upon as unique.” 

Has this facsimile been published ? 
whom ? 

[An engraving from the 
map by George Jarman was published on May 1, 1857, 
by A. E. Evans & Sons, 403, Strand. The facsimile is 
engraved on copper on five large sheets the same size as 


If 80, by 
W. By. 


original of this very rare 


the original, and was published at two guineas. | 


WINDEBANKE. — What is the meaning of 


“windebanke” in the following passage of “ The | , 
| those in the nave and transept were consecrated 


Stage-player’s Complaint” (Occasional Facsimile 
Reprints, published by John Tuckett, 1868) ? — 

“ Quick. Oh the times, when my tongue have ranne as 
fast upon the Scwane as a Windebankes pen over the 
Ocean.” 

I suspect pen=wing, and that “ Windebanke” 
is a bird. I find “ Wind=Dotterel” in the 
archaic dictionaries. Joun Appis, JUN. 

The allusion is, no doubt, to the hasty absconding of 
Secretary Windebank to avoid impeachment by the Long 
Parliament. If in the hurry of his escape he took his 
pen with him, as the passage quoted may be held to in- 
timate, he, fortunately for the interests of history, left his 
papers behind him. } 


“‘Curonicon Saxonicum.”— Which is the 
“editio princeps” of this work? I have been in 
the habit of using Bishop Gibson’s, but am in 
doubt whether it is trustworthy. I hear that 
Mr. Thorpe’s has been condemned in one of the 
quarterly reviews, and therefore am chary of 
trusting to it. Corin CLovures. 

[Weare not aware of the condemnation of Mr. Thorpe’s 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, to which our corre- 
spondent alludes, and believe he may refer to it with per- 
fect confidence. He may also consult with advantage 
Two of the Saxon Chronicles, Parallel with Supple mentary 
Extracts Srom the others, with an Introdu ‘tion, Notes, and 
a Glossarial Index, by John Earle, M.A., printed at the 
Clarendon Press in 1865.] 


Linearv's “ History or Enatanp” (4* §. iii. 
€ La . 
13.)—The correspondent who enquires how far 


| the date of that publication. 


If he will give the 
date, it is possible that among the numerous 
letters addressed to me by Dr. Lingard, I may find 
some reference to the work; at least I will look 
over them with that object. F. C. H. 
[The French edition makes twenty-one volumes; the 
first is dated 1833, and the last 1*38. The imprint on 
the title-page reads “A Paris, chez Parent-Desbarres, 


Editeug, Rue de Seine-Saint-Germain, No. 48.” | 


Replies. 
DEDICATION OF ENGLISH CHURCHES. 
(4 8. ii. 490, 593.) 


My impression is, that the successive dedi- 
cations in relation to a single church refer (1) 
to distinct dedications or consecrations, (2) to 
the consecration of altars, or (3) of portions of 
the building (usually, if not universally, begun 
at the east or choir end, and continued west- 
ward), as it was gradually completed, (4) and in 
cases of restoration or (5) reconciliation. A few 
instances will illustrate the fact. At Christchurch, 
Hants, the high altar was dedicated in 1199, but 


in the thirteenth century. At Waverley the abbey 
church was consecrated on St. Matthew's day, 
1280, under the dedication of St. Mary, which 
was common to all Cistercian minsters. In 1208 
the rector of Broadwater laid the foundation stone, 
and in 1222 was buried near the south wall of 
the church. In 1225 the transepts were partly 
completed; for in that year one of two altars 
was dedicated in the “north cross”; and on St. 
Barnabas’ day, 1231, two altars were consecrated ; 
and on the morrow a third in “the south cross”’ 
was hallowed, and notice is made of three altars 
in the “north cross.” At Bermondsey the abbey 
was founded in 1082. In 1206 the matin altar in 
honour of St. Mary and All Saints was conse- 
crated, and only in 1330 the high altar in honour 
of the Saviour, St. Mary and All Saints, the rood 
altar (in the nave), and the altar of All Apostles 
near the door of the monks’ cemetery, were dedi- 
cated. 

The legate Otho, in 1236, ordered that all 
cathedral, conventual, and parish churches, the 
walls of which were completely finished, should 
be consecrated within two years, as he had found 
many churches and some cathedrals, although 
long built, not yet “ hallowed with the holy oil.” 

At Winchester, Birinus dedicated the Basilica 
to the Holy Trinity. Dunstan consecrated the 
new church in 980 to SS. Peter and Paul; when 
the church was completed, that is, between 993 
and 995, it was dedicated. Meaning, probably, 
that the whole structure was then hallowed; and 





altar untouched when he rebuilt the cathedral. 
Norwich Cathedral, completed in the eleventh 
century, was consecrated in 1278, after restora- 
tions necessitated by the fall of the tower. St. 
Paul's was dedicated in 1240 and 1242; Peter- 
borough in 1143 and 1239; Rochester in 1130 
and again in 1240, and the choir in 1331; Wor- 
cester in 1218, with its high and middle altars; 
Gloucester in 1058, 1110, and 1239; Chichester 
in 1108, and after a fire in 1148, and having been 
again restored, on Sept. 12, 1199; and lastly, 
Evesham not until 1239, It is very observable 
that within a few years after Otho’s constitution 
five of these consecrations occur. Evreux Cathe- 
dral was dedicated in 1077 and 1112: at St. Denis 
“ the lower church ” (anterior or inferior basilica), 
that is, as far as the choir doors, was dedicated 
in 1140; and the “upper church” (superior 
basilica), the eastern arm, in 1144. Laon, aftera 


fire, was reconsecrated in 1113. Dijon was conse- 


crated in 1287 and in 1379. 
The terms dedication and consecration, we see, 


are often, but not in canon law, convertible: | 


dedication or beriediction can take place without 
actual consecration ; consecration cannot without 
actual dedication. The same church might be at 
first dedicated for divine service, and then when 
complete receive consecration. Frances says, in 
the case of cathedrals, “ benedictio sola sufficit.” 

With regard to the recent inquiries as to the 
origin of the name Pantaloon, I may state that 
there was a Chapel of St. Pantaleon in Chichegger 
Cathedral certainly in the thirteenth century, and 
some payments were made on the vigil of his 
festival. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: “ ST. CECILIA.” 
(4" §S. iii. 14, 41.) 

If Sir William Beechy ever made a copy of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ picture of “ St. Cecilia,” it must 
have been long previous to 1826, as Lord Lans- 
downe, the fourth marquis, purchased the painting 
soon after the death of the late Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, from Mr. Burgess, his solicitor. The 
original is now at Bowood, and the property of the 
present Lord Lansdowne. This picture was in the 
—— of the late Mr. Sheridan till 1815. 

rs. Sheridan, “the connecting link between 
woman and angel,” as described in Moore's Life, 
died in 1792, in her thirty-eighth year. She must 
have been about twenty when Sir Joshua painted 
her portrait, as the engraving of the picture by 
William Dickinson is dated 1776. 

I have in my possession the following letter 
addressed to the late Mr. Sheridan by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. It will be found in the life of the 
great painter by Tom Taylor, to whom a copy was 
sent : — 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Walkelyn certainly left the apse ( porticus) and high | 


| Milan, Beltrame et Scapin;. . 


(4@ S. LE. Jax. 16, 52. 


“ Leicester Fields, January 20, 1790. 
“ Dear Sir,—I have according to your orders bespoke 
a very rich frame to be made for Mrs. Sheridan’s picture, 
You will easily believe I have been often solicited to part 


| with that picture, and to put a price on it; but to those 


solicitations | have always turned my deafest ear, well 
knowing that you would never give your consent, and 
without it I certainly should never part with it. I really 
value that picture at five hundred guineas, In the 
common course of business (exclusive of its being Mrs. 


| Sberidan’s picture), the price of a whole-length with two 


children would be three hundred: if, therefore, from the 
consideration of your exclusive right to the picture, 1 
charge one hundred and fifty guineas, I should hope you 
will think me a reasonable man. It is with great regret 
I part with the best picture I ever painted, for though 
I have every year hoped to paint better and better, and 
may truly say ‘nil actum reputans dum quid superesset 
agendum,’ it has not been always the case however; 
there is now an end of the pursuit—the race is over, 
whether it is won or lost. 

“ I beg my most respectful compliments to Mrs. Sheridan. 

“] am, with the greatest respect, 
“ Your most humble and obedient servant, 
“Josnua REYNOLDs.” 


R. B.S. 


PANTALOON. 
(4 S. ii. 561.) 


Pantaloon seems to have been, in the first 
instance, the typical Venetian, as //arlequin was 
the typical representative of another Italian state, 
and other pantomimic characters of others. A 
reference or two to a light book (Masques et Bouf- 


fons ; Comédie italienne, &c.) may lead on Hic Et 


Unique to graver authorities out of my reach at 
present :— 

“Ce fut Angelo Beolco, dit le Ruzzante, qui ouvrit le 
premier la carrivre aux dialectes italiens. En 1528, il 
donna sa premiére comédie en prose, ol chaque person- 
nage parle un dialecte différent. . . . . 

“Nous avons dit que chaque province voulut étre re- 
présentée, Ainsi Bergame donna Arlequin et Brighella ; 
. Venise, Pantalon et son 
valet Zacometo,” &c.—( Vol. i. p. 35, 37.) 

“* A Venise,’ dit M. Paul de Musset, ‘quatre masques 
bouffons et improvisateurs revenaient dans toutes les 
pieces: le Tartaglia, brédouilleur ; le Truffaldin, carica- 


| ture bergamasque ; le Brighella, représentant les orateurs 


de places publiques et d’autres types populaires; et enfin 
le célébre Pantalon, le bourgeois vénitien personnifié avec 
tous ses ridicules, et dont le nom a une étymologie digne 
d’un commentaire. Ce mot vient de pianta-leone (plante- 
lion) ; les anciens marchands de Venise, dans leur fureur 


| d’acquérir des terres au nom de la république, plantaient 


& tout propos Je lion de Saint-Mare sur les iles de la 
Méditerranée ; et comme ils venaient se vanter de leur 
conquéte, le peuple se moquait d’eux en les baptisant 
plante-lion.’—Selon d'autres auteurs, Pantalon tire sim- 
plement son nom de San Pantaleone, l’ancien patron de 
Venise,.”—( Vol. ii. p. 12.) 

“ Mais Pantalon est quelquefois dans une haute et 
brillante position. I1 est si noble et si riche alors, qu'il 
pourrait bien faire un doge. I] a des villas magnifiques, 
des millions dans ses coffres, c’est don Pantaleone!!! I 
est alors vétu de velours, de soie et de satin; mais il con- 


serve la forme de ses habits & la mode & Venise, ov il @ 
' 
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paru dés le commencement du seizitme sitcle. [1 est le 
confident des princes, le conseiller des doges, il est peut- 
5 étre du tribunal des Dix.”—(P. 18.) 

The passage goes on to state that Pantaloon, 
whether bourgeois or don, is always a senile fool 
and blunderer. 

Wedgwood seems to lean to the pannus deriva- 
tion. Others get pantaloons (trousers) from Welsh 
panu, to cover, and French talon, the heel; and 
thus make Pantaloon obtain his name from his 
dress. Joun Appts, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex, 


Pantaloon, in the Italian burlesques, represented 
a Venetian, and the word itself is a corruption of 
the motto of the Republic—Pianta Leone, “ Plant 
the Lion.” Such is the etymology generally 
given; it does not exactly accord with or dis- 
tinctly contradict the St. Pantaleone, a martyr of 
a.p. 303, or the Pantaleone Sa, who was a Por- 
tuguese assassin and brother of an ambassador of 
the Protectorate. 
antecedents. Ss. W. 

Mr. HALt is quite correct in stating that this 
is areal propername. In the list of the members 
of the committee for the erection of a monument 
to Dr. Jenner, of which body I was honorary sec- 
retary, I find the entry “Rome, Pantaleone, 
M.D.” Ialso have a letter from him dated “ Rome, 
June 7, 185%,” which is subscribed “ D. chev. Pan- 
taleone, M.D., &c.” GrorGE VERE IRvING. 


FIELDING CLUB. 
(4 S. ii. 581.) 

Probably, when the club broke up, each mem- 
ber took away the decoration of his own panel, as 
I saw Arthur Smith’s at his house in Wilton Street 
shortly before he died in 1861. The Sunday Times’ 
“Rambler” did not describe this quite correctly. 
_ It consisted of two small gilt oval frames inde- 

pendent of each other—one containing a card 
scrawled over with the autographs of members 
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the Garrick Club) which, in 1850, was established 
in a downstairs room at the Cellars. The C. C.C. 
then consisted of a president (“whose word was 
Law’) and twenty-four members: amongst whom 
were Serjeant Murphy, Chisholm Anstey, Joseph 
H. Robins, Albert Smith, and Thackeray. About 
1854, it was reconstituted, and named the Field- 
ing, in honour of Thackeray, the modern Fielding. 
For a few months the new club held its meetings 
at Brooks’s, in Henrietta Street (where the de- 
corated panels were first set up), and then returned 
to the old quarters in Maiden Lane. [I havea 


| broadside, descriptive of the Fielding Festival 


Both might have had Venetian 


(not photographs, which were rare in those ante- | 
carte-de-visite days); the other, a looking glass. | 


“Smith ” called them portraits and autographs of 
members of the Fielding. If I recollect rightly, 


Thackeray’s panel bore a sketch in oil from one | 


of Fielding’s novels, not by his own hand, but by 
an artist who painted many of the others. 


As the club was a noteworthy feature of London 


social life, a jotting respecting it may possess in- 
terest, without infringing privacy, for it has long 
ceased to exist; and besides, the members used 
frequently to come before the public in their capa- 
city as Fielding Clubbists. 

The Fielding grew out of the Cider Cellars’ 


Club, a supping coterie (principally of members of 
' 


Procession from Brooks's to the C. C. on Boxing- 
night, very cleverly written by Albert Smith, 
full of appropriate allusions to members, and 
printed in imitation of the old official programmes 
of the Lord Mayor’s Show.] In June, 1855— 
about the date of the first performances of the 
Amateur Pantomime—the club was in its zenith, 
{t then consisted of seventy-five members, includ- 
ing, in addition to most of the old C. C. Clubbists, 
W. H. Ainsworth, W. Beverley, W. Ballantine, 
Shirley Brooks, Wilkie Collins, Peter Cunning- 
ham, J. W. Huddleston, Jullien, Keeley, S. Lucas, 
Juhn Leech, Leigh Murray, R. Roxby, W. H. 
Russell, Arthur Smith, B. Webster, Edmund 
Yates, and others—M.P.s, lawyers, civil ser- 
vants, doctors, journalists, guardsmen, and men 
of means and leisure. Every member could in- 
troduce one friend at a time, on entering his name 
and remaining with him during the period of the 
visit. The club used to close at three A.M. 

Nowhere could pleasanter evenings be spent 
than at the Fielding. Any reserve that might 
have been maintained by day at a more preten- 
tious club was there laid aside, and talk was 
general, clever, and good-humoured. There was 
nothing at all “ Bohemian” about its members, 
who were well-placed in the world, and notables 
in their respective paths, and lived cleanly like 
gentlemen. But it was too good to last. Men 
married, or grew too busy and prosperous—per- 
haps too old—to sit up late at night and then do 
important work next day. And so the Fielding 
came to anend. More brilliant clubs may have 
preceded it, but though it has since had several 
imitators, not one has proved its equal. 

W. By. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
(4" 8S. ii, 611.) 

Your correspondent W. H. W. T. accuses me of 
insulting “ the understanding of great numbers 
of people,” by saying that “a child can have no 
name until it be baptised.” Speaking as a mem- 
ber of the Established Church of this country, 
I must repeat that I consider that statement as 
true. Of course I am willing to admit that any 
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Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic may call himself, 
and be legally known by, any name he chooses. 
That a clergyman who chooses to marry an un- 
baptised person, must marry him by his regis- 


| 
registrar. 


tered name, as asserted by your correspondent, | 


involves a twofold error: first, by assuming that 
any honest clergyman would marry an unbap- 
tised person; and secondly, that the name of 
a person is that by which he is entered in the 
register of births. Whereas, it is a generally 
recognised fact, that a person’s name is that by 
which for the time being he chooses to call 
himself. In such name, of course, he would be 
married. 

I shall be glad to learn by what process of 
reasoning your correspondent turns the registra- 
tion of a birth into a baptism, and under what 
Act of Parliament he can compel a clergyman to 
give a certificate of baptism for 1s., when 3s. 6d. 
is his legal fee? Does he suppose that the regis- 
tration of a birth is the same thing as a baptism, 
as he uses the term subsequent baptism? I never 
yet heard of a clergyman preventing a child's 
name being entered in the register of births, and 
I do not believe that your correspondent ever did 
so either, though he appears to think that it is 
by no means an uncommon case. 

Again, no doubt but that the Act of Parlia- 
ment “requires the registrar to inform himself 
carefully of every birth and death within his sub- | 
district, and to register the same.” Well and | 
good. It is, therefore, the duty of the registrar 
to find out every birth, and register it; but it is 
not reasonable to expect him to be perpetually | 
running about his district, and asking at every 
house door whether there has been a baby born 
there during the last twenty-four hours. In fact, 
unless parents give notice of a birth to the regis- 
trar, he cannot be expected to know of every 
birth which takes place in his district. 

It is quite clear to me, as I said before, that, 
unless the father takes the trouble to give notice 
of the birth to the registrar, no entry of the birth 
is made; and if any practical use is ever to be | 
derived from the Registration Acts, I quite think 
that it should be made compulsory on parents to 
give notice of birth to the registrars. 


G. W. M. 





May I be allowed, as a parish priest, very 
briefly to demur to the statements made by 
W. H. W. T. on the subject of parish registers ? 
Not a few persons seriously object to give a child 
any such unheard-of name as a birth name: con- 
ferring before holy baptism a supposed Christian 
name on the infant with as little ceremony as 
would be used with a cat ora dog. “In nearly | 
all cases, the child’s (proposed) name” is wrong- | 
fully and illegally, but often pertinaciously, ex- | 


| servations” on this subject. 





I hope these few words will serve to 
caution readers against too hastily accepting 


W. H. W. T.’s corrections, although he [re , 


to write from under the crown. W.H.S. 


“As Map as A Harrer” (3° 8. v. 24, 64, 125, 
—This proverb has been the subject of frequent 
discussion in “N, & Q.” At the last reference, 
B. L. CotcestRensis suggests that “ perhaps 
natter, the German name for the adder, points to 
the true origin. It is easy totrace the progress— 
a natter, an atter, a hatter.” I think your corre- 
spondent right. Referring lately to Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary, I caught the word nattered, 
with the explanation, “fil-tempered.” (North) 
It struck me this was probably derived from the 
old English redder or nadder, an adder; and then 
that the hatter of the proverb had originally been 
a nadder, more especially as I recollected a coun- 
tryman once describing to me the anger or mad- 
ness of adders, and stating that he had known a 
mad or infuriated adder chase a boy for upwards 
of a mile. I was about to send this as an original 
explanation of the proverb, but referring to the 
indexes to see what had been said upon the sub- 
ject, I was nearly “as mad as a natter” to find 
my discovery had been anticipated by B. L. Cot- 
CESTRENSIS. W. or Wr. 

A Traerpy or Lemrerre (4 §. ii. 607; iii 
19.)—I should be much obliged to Ap. D. F. for 
his “faithful and correct copy of Grimm’s ob- 
I have done alll 
could to find a copy of La Correspondance littéraire 
in this city, in order to spare AD. D. F. the trouble 
of making the extracts, but have not succeeded 
up to this moment. ; H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


Tue BeGiInnine oF THE Env (3* S. i. 217, 


257.)—This saying, “ C’est le commencement de 


la fin,” has been attributed, at the time of the 
retreat from Moscow, to Mr. Lally Tollendal, son 
of the illustrious and illfated governor of the 
French possessions in India, Count Lally, unjustly 
beheaded in 1766, but whose memory was reha- 
bilitated, thanks to the strenuous efforts of his 
son. P. A. L. 


CHALICES witH Betts (3S. xii. 168, 255.)— 
Walcott, in his Sacred Archeology, states that at 
Clairvaux, St. Malachy’s chalice was surrounded 
with little bells. The examples I mentioned as 
being exhibited at the Paris Exhibition were not, 
as F, C. H. suggests, ciboriums or pyxes, but cha- 
lices, and so labelled. 

Joun Piaeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Tue Destruction or Prriestiey’s LisraRY 
(3" S. xi. 72, 186, 239.)—Dr. Priestley left about 
four thousand volumes, which were purchased some 


torted from an ignorant parent by the local | years after his death for four thousand dollars, by 
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four gentlemen of Northumberland, in Pennsyl- 
yania, with the intention of securing the library 
for the academy of that place. They expected to 
receive subscriptions from other parties for the 
greater part of the purchase money, but failing in 
this, sold the library, after selecting therefrom 
such books as they chose to retain for themselves. 
Dr. Samuel Jackson is the only survivor of the 
original purchasers. The others were Captain 
John Boyd, John S. Haines, Esq., and Mr. J. 
Cowden. What books were kept by them I cannot 
tell, with the exception of some fifty volumes still 
in Dr. Jackson’s possession, the names of which 
can be furnished if desired by your correspondent 
Este or others. All the rest-are probably to be 
found in Mr. Dobson’s catalogue to which EsTE 
refers. Many of the books bore the marks of fire, 
and Dr. Jackson tells me that he found employ- 


| 


ment for some hours in removing the clay from | 


the bindings, but how many were “ saved from 
the burning of the house in 1791,” and what were 
acquired in this country, it is now impossible to 
tell. 
Priestley not unfrequently received consignments 
of books from England after his removal to Penn- 
sylvania. Very few of the volumes had his au- 
tograph, only two of those retained by Dr. Jackson 
(Baretti’s Introduction to the Italian Language, 
London, 1755 ; and Young’s Night Thoughts, Lon- 
don, 1750), and none of them his book-plate, so 
far as Dr. J. can recollect. 1 have a copy of Bar- 
row’s Euclid (12mo, London, 1678), quite perfect, 
which was probably brought by Dr. Priestley 
from England. The inscription on the fiy-leaf 
runs: ‘ E Libris Georgij Haggerston 1750,” and, 
in Priestley’s handwriting, “J. Priestley ex dono 
Rev“ G. Haggerston.”’ 
Tuomas STEWARDSON, JUN. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, U.S. 


APPLE-DRAINS: Wasps (4 S. ii. 606.) —In 
reply to your correspondent H. Bower, I may 
state, that having lived for many years in Deyon- 
shire, and spent a considerable time in the rural 


The tradition in Northumberland is, that | 


son was the great diplomatist ; whilst the second, 
Archambaud Joseph, was father of the Duke de , 
Dino, grandfather of the Duke de Valencay, and 
great-grandfather of the Prince de Sagau, and of 
the Duke de Montmorency, whose nomination to 
that title made some noise in 1864. 3. Augustin 
Louis, d. s.p. 4. Alexandre Angelique, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris. 5. Louis Marie Anne, the 
subject of Eprn’s query, who qarried Louise 
Fidele de Saint Eugene Montigni, and left four 
sons, twoof whom are now alive, as well as his 
granddaughter, who is married to the Hereditary 
Prince of Ligne. 8. P. V. 

Erection Cotours (4 S, ii. 295, 380, 478, 
544, 617.)—I have only just returned to reading 
“N. & Q.,” but I should like to add my own ex- 
perience to the lore of election colours already 
published. I was at the East Surrey election in 
1865, when the colours of the Liberal candidates 
were blue and white ; of the Conservatives, purple 
and orange. Iwas in North Wilts at the time of 
the late elections, when the supporters of Sir G. 
Jenkinson, the Conservative candidate, wore blue, 
or blue and white; while one of the Liberals 
sported purple and orange, the other plain yellow. 
Thus the calouns adopted in Surrey and Wiltshire 
Kéy«. 

Hatantow, Rumpetow (4 §S. ii. 607.) — 
According to Promptorium Parvulorum, Way’s 
ed., Halow was a “schypmannys crye;” and in 
a former part of the work occurs “ erye of schyp- 
men, that ys clepyd haue howe.” There is a note 
to the word halow, where the following are given 
as illustrations : — 
“They rowede hard, and sungge ther too, 

With heuelow and rumbeloo.” 

(Rich. C. de Lion, 2521.) 

“Your mariners shall synge arowe, 

Hey how and rumbylowe.” 


are diametrically opposite. 


(Squyre of lowe degree.) 
Several other examples might be given, but a 
few may suffice, which I noted down from Dyce’s 


| edition of Skelton and his Illustrations long since. 


portions of it, the wasp is known by no other | 
name among the peasantry than “ apple-drain ”— | 


I presume from the propensity of the insect to 
feed upon that fruit. Iam not aware that the 
name is general in any other county, but certainly 
it is very common in Devonshire. 
H. J. AMPHLETT. 
Dorchester. 


TALLEYRAND Pericorp (4" S. ii. 608.) —Daniel 
Marie Anne de Talleyrand Perigord, Marquis de 
Talleyrand, had five sons—1. Gabriel Marie, who 
married his cousin Marie Francoise, heiress of 
Louis Jean Charles de Talleyrand, Prince de 
Chalais, whom he also succeeded as chief of his 
family: his grandson is the present Duke de Pe- 
nigord. 2. Charles Daniel, whose eldest surviving 


“T wolde be mery, what wynde that euer blowe, 
Heue and how rombelow, row the bote Norman, rowe !” 
(The Bowge of Courte.) 
“ Where were many shippes and maryners noyse 
With hale and how.” 
( Morte d’ Arthur.) 
* Hope, Calye, and Cardronow, 
Gathered out thick-fold 
With heigh, and how, rumbelow, 
The young fools were full bold.” 
(Peblis to the Play.) 
“They sprede theyr sayles as voyde of sorowe, 
Forthe they rowed saynt George to borowe; 
For ioye theyre trumpettes dyde they blowe, 
And some songe heue and howe rombelowe.’ 
(Cocke Lorelles bote.) 


The Norman referred to in The Bowge of Courte 
was John Norman, who when lord mayor, 32 
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Henry VL, is said to have been the first who had | 


a procession by water; and the watermen, being 
nv doubt well pleased, composed a song in his 
praise, beginning “ Rowe the bote Norman, rowe 
to thy lemman.” 


This old cry of Halow, or Heue how, may be | 


found in the present day, at least in the merchant 
service, in the sailors’ cry of “ Yeo! heave ho!” 
I selected these and others ¢jusdem generis in 
connection with the Halantow and Rumbelow of 
the Helston Furry Day Song, but could not make 
out what they had to do with it, or how the 
words got attached to it. 
but it is doubtful if it is very ancient. 
days of my boyhood, now long past, I remember 
having heard that the Furry Day custom ofdancing 
through the streets of Helston with a peculiar 
dance and song had been revived in the middle 
of last century, and the custom is said to have 
been known in the Lizard district in former times. 
The old Cornish historians do not refer to the 
custom, but I must not enter on a question distinct 
from the query. Wm. Sanpys. 


TuxroporE Patrotoeus (4 S, ii. 618.)—On 
the Cornish side of the Tamar, just opposite the 
mouth of the Tavy, stands the church of Lan- 
dulph, wherein is a monument to Theodore Pale- 
ologus. He is described as the son of Camilio, 
the son of Prosper, the son of Theodoro, the son 
of John, the son of Thomas, second brother to 
Constantine Paleologus, the eighth of that line 
that reigned in Constantinople. He is farther 
said to have married one Mary Balls, to have had 
issue five children, and to have died at Clyfton, 
January 21, 1636, The entry of his burial, how- 
ever, is October 20, 1636. Clyfton appears to 
have been a manor house of the Courtenays. The 
vault in which Paleologus was buried seems to 


have been opened between forty and fifty years | 
ago, when a skeleton of unusual size, with a long | 


white beard, was found in the coffin. His daugh- 
ter Dorothy married William Arundell in the 
year of her father’s death. Her name appears in 
the register as “ Dorothea Paleologus ex stirpe 
Imperatorum.” MAKROCHEIR. 


Martrxn Lurnmer’s Weppine-rine (4 S. ii. 


608.)—In “N. & Q.” of Dec. 26, M. Bane | 


PritcHarpD asks if any one can give information 
respecting the second of the two wedding-rings 
interchanged by Martin Luther and Catherine 


Bora. 


will find that two rings were made for the wed- 
ding of the great reformer—one for the bride- 
groom, and another for the bride. The bride- 
groom’s ring is that which was last month 
undergoing repair at a jeweller's in Waldenburg; 
the bride’s ring, now in Paris, would be rather 
too small to fit the finger of a man, though, as to 


It may be an old song, | 
In the | 


He will find an answer in an article of | 
the Revue Britannique, January, 1869, where he | 


the shape, it is the same as the bridegroom’s 
ring—-silver gilt, with a figure of Christ upon the 
cross, and bearing inside the same Latin inscrip- 
tion: “ D, MARTINO LUTHERO CATHERINA V. BORA, 
19 sunt, 1589.” This ring belongs to a Pro- 
testant lady, Madame Michael Girod, and was 
| bought by her last September in the shop of a 
bric-a-brac dealer of Geneva. It wanted no re- 
pairing, and cost only a trifle. A great price is 
now offered for this precious relic; but Madame 
Girod is more inclined to obtain the bridegroom's 
ring, thus bringing the pair together, than to give 
it to any collection of religious or archzeological 
objects. A. P, 

‘UNFORTUNATE Miss Barrer ” (4 S. ii. 608.) 
The ballad of “ Miss Bailey” was very popular 
about fifty years ago, and it is difficult to account 
| for its being so, as it may be justly described as 
being poor pointless trash, and not over-delicate, 
An addition was made toit, however, when it was 
sung in the Edinburgh Theatre, which caused 
| much merriment. The last verse of the original 
| ballad runs thus : — 


“ Says he, ‘ Dear ghost, since you and I 
Accounts must once for all close, 
There is a one-pound note into 
My regimental small-clothes : 
Go bribe the sexton for a grave.’ 
The ghost then vanished gaily : 
With ‘ Thank you now, kind Captain Smith, 
Remember poor Miss Bailey.’” 


The additional verse was — 


“ Next morn his man rapped at his door: 
*O John,’ quoth he, ‘ come dress me, 
Miss Bailey’s got my one-pound note.’ 
Says John, ‘ Good heaven bless me! 

I would not mind if she had got 

No more than all your riches, 

But with your one-pound note, i’faith, 
She's ta’en your leather breeches.’ ” 


G. 


Edinburgh. 


G. E. A. asks, whether it would not be a boon 
to the readers of “ N. & Q.” to reprint a certain 
French version of this song? Now that the lines 
have been printed, through the kindness of our 
obliging Editor, I think G. E. A. will confess that 
the granting of his wish has proved the very 
reverse of a boun. The version is not French at 
all. The mere words are of that language ; but 
the whole piece, although it may be read as 
French prose—and by no means correct prose— 
cannot be read as verse, unless the reader adopts 
the English accent and pronunciation. 

It is a dangerous matter for any but a French- 
| man to attempt French poetry; and the rhythm 

of “Miss Bailey” is peculiarly unsuitable for 
| being translated into it. Had Colonel Townley 
been living in our days, he might have succeeded; 
but then he was unique in overcoming verbal 
difficulties. JAYDEE. 
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Bisuor Percy (4 §. iii. 18.)\—The volume of 
Malone’s Correspondence, to which OXonTENsIS 
refers, was purchased for the Bodleian Library in 
1851 for the sum of 12/. 10s., at the sale by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson of a collection of 
autograph letters, “the property of an eminent 
collector.” It contains fifty-two letters from 
Malone addressed, with two or three exceptions, 
to Percy; and is described at some length in the 
sale catalogue, where it is said to have formed 
“q prominent feature among the entire literary 
correspondence of Bishop Percy,” which was sold 
by the same eminent auctioneers in 1835. The 
letter from Percy to Price, printed by OXoNnIENSIS, 
occurs in a volume of Letters to Librarians, which 
has been put together and bound up by the pre- 
sent head. ‘The portrait of Swift, to which that 
letter relates, was painted by Jervas, and was 
given to the University in 1739 by John Barker, 
an alderman of London. It represents the dean 
in a full-flowing wig. W. D. Macray. 


Tuomas Rawortn (4 S. ii. 532.)—I do not 


know who Thomas Raworth was; but there was 
a family of the name of Raworth described as of 
Gray’s Inn, about the date that your correspon- 
dent SrtversToNE mentions, the daughter and 
heir of whom married a Jeremy Elwes. Mr. 
Raworth’s * name was Francis, and he purchased 
Throcking in Herts from the Soames, which he 
left to his son-in-law about 1670. His daughter's 
name was Frances, and she died between Aug. 16, 
1677, and March 6, 1678, and was buried at 
Throcking. Whether this may help Srtver- 
stone or not I do not know, but I give it for 
what it may be worth. D. C. E. 

South Bersted, Bognor. 

TuResuorp (4S. ii. 613.)—I am equally satis- 
fied with P. Hurcurnson that the flail and the 
threshalls, or, as I wrote it, for the sake of giving 
more exactly the Wiltshire pronunciation, drai- 
shalls, are one and the same instrument, with 
which corn was threshed before the introduction 
of threshing machines. Fifty years ago, though 
educated persons would call a flail by that, its 
proper name, an agricultural labourer would speak 
of it as his threshalls, The music of the thresholds 
of which Aubrey speaks was no doubt the whack ! 
whack! in good and measured time from the 
stroke of the threshalls on the barn’s floor, not the 
barn’s threshold, as producing the music so pleasant 
in the ears of country gentlemen in his day. The 
divisions of the barn where corn is housed, pre- 
mg to threshing, are called the field of the 

arm; but the threshold of a barn differs nothing 
in position or material from what is called by 
that name in reference to an ordinary building. 


* Francis Raworth’s wife’s name was Katherine, and 
she survived her husband, but was not living in 1678, 
I do not know her surname. 
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I regret if any inaccuracy in my copy should 
have made my meaning obscure; or made a dif- 
ferent word in Wiltshire, as compared with Devon 
and Dorset, the designation of what I well knew 
to be the flail, or rather the threshalls (spell it 
how you may) in the county, with the dialect 
whereof seventy years’ residence has made me 
perfectly familiar, and to which alone my com- 
munication related. E. W. 

Mr. Barnes, in the glossary to his delightful 
idyllic Poems of Dorsetshire (London, 1848), thus 
deals with the word drashel : — 

“A flail. ‘He afeorma’ his pyrscol flore.’ Dfatt, iii. 
12. Also, a threshold. This word affords one of many 
instances in which the rustic dialect is full and dis- 
tinctive, while English is defective. The drashel, in 
English the flail, consists of two staves, the handstaff ana 
the rlail—flail or flegel, flvingstaff, from the Anglo-Saxon 
fleogan, to fly. . . so that the flail is only one part of 
the whole tool, for which the English has no name.” 

MAKROCHEIR. 


tev. A. Geppes (4 §, ii. 581.)—Alexander 
Geddes, LL.D. was a Roman Catholic priest, but 
not amember of the episcopalorder. John Mason 
Good published in 1803, Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Reverend Alexander Geddes, LL.D., 
in which your correspondent may find much in- 
formation about this learned man’s biblical stu- 


dies. A catalogue of his works is given, pp. xi— 
xvi. A copy of the book is in the London Li- 


brary, 12, St. James’s Square. 

His biographer says that — 

“Among his more intimate correspondents. . . were 
Professor Paulus of Jena, and the justly celebrated M. 
Eickhorn of Gottingen. From a variety of autograph 
letters from these very able critics now in my possession 
I have selected two or three.” (P. 493.) 

Some of your readers would perhaps like to 
know what has become of those letters which 
Mr. Mason Good did not print. They would pro- 
bably now be found to be of considerable literary 
interest. 

“Among the books in his library was an edi- 
tion of Johnson’s Dictionary interleaved with 
blank pages for manuscript and cursory remarks.” 
(P. 280.) I conceive that this book, should it 
ever turn up, would be found to contain some 
valuable memoranda. 

Dr. Geddes was buried in Paddington church- 
yard. His tombstone has, I understand, been re- 
moved. Its inscription may be seen in “ N. & Q.” 
38.1. 374. He died Feb. 26, 1802, aged sixty- 
five years. K. P. D, E. 

Styces (4" S. ii. 532, 616.)—The notion of 
F. C. I. is, I think, untenable. From the known 
purpose for which the inventory was made in 

| which the word occurs, it is probable that slyces 
means something of value. This would not be 
the case if it meant screws; besides, screws were 
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not then used. I think the word should be taken 
in its still existing signification. In modern garb 
it would be slice—“ a shovel, spatula, or spoon,” a 
meaning still retained in fish-slice, I opine the 
instrument may have been used in filling or sub- 
tracting from the vessels the oils and cream used. 
No such custom, however, appears to exist at the 
present time, and no light is thrown on the use 
of the word in reference to bells. Perhaps that 


referring to bells is an independent word. Would 
the tubes through which the — ass be 
meant ? P, E. Masry. 


© I gave, but as a mere conjecture, screws for the 
meaning of s/yces, in connexion with the holy oil 
boxes. But an archeological friend has since 
directed my attention to the true meaning of the 
word, as given in the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
where siyce is stated to mean spatula. The slyce 
then was evidently a smull spatu/a used for taking 
out portions of the holy oil for various purposes. 
Such an instrument, called frequently a stylus, is 
used occasionally for Extreme Unction, in anoint- 
ing persons sick of contagious diseases, and for 
mixing the holy oils with the water in blessing the 
baptismal font. Indeed our old dictionaries, under 
the word slice, give as the meaning a spattle; and 
in the West of England a fire-shovel, a sort of 
spade or spattle, is called a slice. We are also all 
familiar with a jish-slice. F. C. H. 


Cross anD Pire (1* and 2° S. passim.)—In 
the interesting hunt after the meaning of these 
terms running through the First and Second 
Series of “N. & Q.,” in the course of which it 
turned out that pile—the only real difficulty— 
meant a “ball,” a “ship,” a “head,” a “shield,” an 
“arrow,” or a “cap,” and the upshot of which was 
simply that the “ pile ” answered to the “ tail” in 
the expression “ head or tail ?” reference was occa- 
sionally made to the native-land of the expres- 
sion and of the game it designated. Nothing 
definite, however, on the subject was elicited. 
In the Nomenclator (London, 1585) it is spoken 
of as “our cross or pile.” If, however, it ever 
was strictly “ ours,” it must have been before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, for we find 
Adam de la Halle and Jean Bodel— both poets 
of that age — referring to it. In a poem on the 
demoralised condition of the city of Arras, of 
which he was a native, the former says— 


“On i aime trop crois et pile” ; 


and the latter, his rival and contemporary, in the 
old mystery entitled Li jus de Saint Nicholai, in- 
troduces a character (Cliqués) saying to another 
(Pinchedés), “ Pinchedé, hocherons as crois ”’ ¢. e. 
“ Shall we shake (the money)?” or perhaps 
hausserons, “Shall we throw up?” ( Thédtre fran- 
¢ais au moyen-dge, edited by MM. Monmerque and 





-——_— 


| om ° : 
Michel.) We have nothing, I believe, to rival 


this in antiquity. J, Payng, 


Kildare Gardens. 

“*Drassit 11” (4 §, i. 125, 207, 279.) —The 
discussion on this point appears to have at least 
eliminated the conjecture that the animal rabbit 
has. anything whatever to do with it. It seems 
extremely probable that the old French verb 
rabatre (not rebatre, as Hartshorne has it) to hit 
back or strike down (see Burguy’s Glossaire de 
la Langue d' Oil), may have been the origin of the 
expression. My immediate purpose, however, is 
to mention another conjecture which I have re- 
cently met with. In the Glossary to Rimes 
guernesiaises, a little volume of poems in the 
present Guernsey patois, I find — 

“ Goderabetine, Jurement des Francs, qui signifie, par 
les souffrances de Dieu, Gottes arabeitin; d’ou Ang, 
odsrabbet it.” 

Perhaps some student of the Guernsey patois, 
or of old German, may throw some light on this 
matter. J. Payne. 

Kildare Gardens. 

East AnGLriaAN Sarnts (4* 8. ii. 593.)—I do 
not know if 8S. Wendreda has any claim to be 
numbered amongst the East Anglian saints, but 
the church at March, in the Isle of Ely, is always 
called S. Wendreda’s. W.C.L. 

Bett’ Inscriptions (4 §. iii. 15.)—It may be 
interesting to Qurpam to know that I am now 
bringing out, by subscription, a history of the 
Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, comprising & 
complete list of the inscriptions upon them. The 
price of the book will be 5s. It is now being 
printed by Mr. Tymms of Lowestoft. Mr. Lukis’s 
Account of Church Bells, which may be obtained 
from J. Russell Smith, contains all the inscriptions 
on the Wiltshire bells, and a considerable collec- 
tion from other counties. Mr. Amherst Daniel 
Tyssen has written a very interesting book on the 
Church Bells of Sussex, with the inscriptions of all 
the bells in the county. (Lewes: G. P. Bacon). 
Devonshire and Norfolk are at this time being 
brought out—the one by your valued correspon- 
dent the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe ; the other, by Mr. 
John L’Estrange of Norwich. I have a large col- 
lection of inscriptions on church bells from all 
parts of the country, and will gladly send to 
“N. & Q.” those from any tower about which 
QvIDAM may wish to have information, if I happen 
to possess them. J.J. RAVEN. 

Grammar School, Great Yarmouth. 

In reply to Qurpam, one of the best articles 
that has appeared on this subject is that by Am- 
herst Daniell-Tyssen, Esq., in vol. xvi. of the 
Sussex Arch. Collection. The paper is profusely 
illustrated, and reference is made to a copious list 
of works on bells printed in Practical Remarks on 
Belfries and Ringers, by the Rev. H. T. Etts- 
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compe. See also“ N. & Q.” 1* 8, ix. 241, xi. 32; 
and from an interesting paper published in the 
Journal of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural So- 
ciety, muc h information may be gleaned. 

Joun E. Price. 


Distance TRAVERSED BY Sounp (4S. iii. 44.) 
I can give a better example than the one referred 
to (4S. i. 516), under more unfavourable circum- 
stances. On March 30, 1859, the explosion of 
Messrs. Curtis and Harvey's powder mills at 
Hounslow was distinctly heard and felt at South- 
wold, Suffolk; the direct distance across the land 
could not be less than one hundred miles. Curious 
to say, the sound was reflected upon the north 
side of the houses owing to the high ground about 
half a mile distant in that direction. A cottage 
standing about a mile to the south of Southwold 
and this high ground “‘ Easton” had its northern 
windows so shaken that some of the panes fell out 
of the leaden frames, and soot came down the 
chimneys. The atmosphere was bright and still 
at the time. The great Erith catastrophe was 
also felt, although a strong contrary wind was 
blowing at the moment. F, H. Vertue. 

Southwold. 

In further evidence of the great distance to which, 
in particular conditions of the atmosphere, sound 
is transmitted, it may be placed on record that the 
explosion of a vessel laden with gunpowder, some 
few years ago in the Mersey, was heard by several 
persons in the neighbourhood of Hereford, who at 
the time of course knew not the cause. The sound 
also of the salutes fired by heavy guns at the last 
naval review at Portsmouth was heard by more 
te one person in the same district. T. W. W. 

stield. 


ALEXANDER SerxrreK (4*" S. ii, 503.) —I cut 
the following from The Times, Dec. 24, 1868; it is 
so recently that your notice a ppeared of the erec- 
tion of the monument to Se tkeek by Commodore 
Powell, with some very interesting details respect- 
ing his life, that I feel certain ‘T need offer no 
apology for forwarding it to you. 

Tae Eprror or Desretrt. 

“The following letter hasjust been sent to Commodore 
Powell: ‘ Having seen a paragraph in an Edinburgh paper, 
taken from a letter received from the West Coast of South 
America, in which the writer mentions that Commodore 
Powell and officers of Her Majesty’s ship Topaze are about 
to erect on the island of Juan Fernandez a tablet to the 
memory of Alexander Selkirk, whose history is popularly 
believed ~ have afforded Defoe the materials of his attrac- 
tive story, and that the countrymen of Selkirk will be 
glad to know that naval officers at this distant period 
wish to show respect to his good name, we beg to return 
you our sincere thanks for the great honour done to our 
departe: 1 relation, we being the only lineal descendants of 
the name, and having in our posse ssion an interesting 
relic whic th he had with him on the island—namely, his 
flip-can, of which Howell, in his L ife of Selkirk, gives the 
following description :—‘ But by far the most interesting 








relic is his flip-can, in possession of his great-grand- 
nephew, John Salcraig. It holds about a Scottish pint, 
and is made of brown stoneware glazed; it resembles a 
common porter jug as used at the present day. On it is 
the following inscription and poesy—as in former times 
everything belonging to a sailor that would admit of it 
had its rhyme : — 
* Alexr, Selkirk, this is my one. 

“ When you me take on board of ship, 

“Pray fill me full with punch or flip.” 
In conclusion, we beg to state that if you or any of your 
officers were ever v isiting Edinburgh, and wishing to see 
this relic, we would feel ‘proud in showing it to you, or to 
any other person who may feel interested in seeing it. In 
name of our relations, I am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, THomAs SecLcRAIG, 2, Glenorchy Place, Greenside 
Row, Edinburgh.” 

Cromwett (4 §, ii, 606.)—I offer a version 
which, however inadequate, is as good as such a 
couplet deserves : — 

“ He who looks there will see the devil is in hell, 

The oil is in the fire, murder and wrong are well.” 

Oli, olie, oil; ver, vier, fire ; crom, krom, crooked. 
I do not know who wrote the epigram. Looking 
for it, I found one which I think sufficiently 
curious to deserve a place in “N. & Q.”: — 

“ Op Cromwel onder de galgh uit de zael geworpen. 
“ Den helschen Phaéthon, op Plutoos paerdt gestegen, 
Tot weder-spannigheyt, tot dwingh-landy genegen, 
Tot Opper-hoogheyt, tot de Konincklijcke Moordt, 
De gruwelijckste, daer men oyt heeft van gehoordt, 
Die Oli in het vier van s’Landts on-eenigheden, 
Was vol van oorlooghs-zucht nae London toe gereden, 
Recht onder ’t galgen-hout viel hy heel wel van pas ; 
*t Was jammer, dat hy daer niet van gedroopen was, 
D’On-waerden Ruyter wierp, de klepper uyt de zaedel, 
Die uyt de zaedel stiet sijn Koningh en den aedel. 
*t Was ’t voor-spoock, dat de galgh, sijn voor-lant wesen 
sou, 
Dat rechte galgen-aes, die eer, en eedt, en trouw 
Soo Crom vertreden heeft. Schoon hy ’t graf heeft 
genooten, 
Nochtaus most hy altijt daer in niet sijn beslooten.” 


A Latin version follows : — 
“ In Cromwellium ex equo delapsum. 
“ Cum, scelere armato, contra quod murus ahenus 

Innocuis, levo sidere, nullus erat, 

In solium Regis Cromwellius assurrexit, 
Involvens fuci triste colore nefas ; 

Londiniumque animo fera bella ferente tetendit, 
Regis fata manu foeda necemque trahens, 

Se tulit arrectum quadrupes, huc volviiur ille, 
Excussus, propere cum properaret, humi. 

Si quid habent veri prasagia et omnia vatum, 
Non fuit illud iter, sed fuit augurium : 

Augurium, quo post sortis ludibria tanta, 
Post sua fata, crucis jure pependit onus.” 

Henrick Brand, Mengel-Moes, Leyden, 1666, 


p. 232. 
Is the fall noticed by any contemporary English 
writer ? i. B. C 


U. U. Club. 

“ APPLE-PIE ORDER ” (3°¢S. vii. 133, 209, 265.) 
Has it ever been suggestéd that apple-pie in this 
phrase is only a corruption of cap-a-pie? The 
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notion strikes me from a note on aline of “ Annan | 
Water,” (Scott's Minstrelsy of Scottish Border). 
“ O he has pou'd aff his dapperpy coat.” 

We might almost try to derive apple-pie bed 
from the same source, considering that foot-end of 
sheet is brought up to head-end in that instrument 
of playful torture. Joun Appis (JunN.) 


St. Micnar, anp Haserpasnery (4"* §. iii. | 
22.)—I have just met with two other curious 
instances of clothes for the dead (which perhaps 
are worth noting) in Scott's Minstrelsy of Scottish 
Border. The first is a case of shoes, which occurs 
in A Lyke-Wake Dirge. The second occurs in a 
Rabbinical note to The Wife of Usher's Well, 
where a ghost is ashamed of his torn garment | 
among the well-dressed of Paradise, and returns 
to earth to get it mended. Jonn Appts (Jun.) 


Paristan Tones (4 S. ii. 607.)—In answer to 
your correspondent F. H. K., I beg to say that | 
the Parisian tones are given in a work published | 
by Thos. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street, London, 
of which the title is Organ Harmonies for the | 
Gregorian Psalm Tones, by Arthur H. Brown. 


B. Sr. J. B. Jour. 
Southport. 


Naturat Inwerirance (4 S. ii. 343, 513; 
iii. 38.)—A gentleman of our name and family, 
although separated from the parent stem for at 
least three hundred years, bore such a strong 
likeness to my father, that my mother, when 
engaged to him, mistook the one for the other. 

C Ww.F. 


“Music or THE Spueres” (4 S, ij. 561.) — 
As my query appears to have been misunderstood 
(see 4" S. iii. 19), I will take the liberty of | 
repeating it in a somewhat different form. Some 
modern editors of the Religio Medici have printed | 
the phrase, “ The music of the spheres ” (Part 11. 
sect. 9), as if it were a quotation. Is it really a 
quotation? and if so, from what work? In the 
early editions of the Religio Medici (which was 
first published in 1642), there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the phrase was considered to be a 
quotation. W. A. G. 

Hastings. 

Portrait oF Benyamin West (4" S. iii. 10.) — 
The name of the painter of the portrait of Benja- 
min West, inquired for by J. A. G., is James 
Green, and the engraver’s name William Say. It 
was published by them jointly, and dedicated to 
H. R. H. the Prince Regent, the governors and 
subscribers to the British Institution. At the 
same time, I think the suggestion to give a list of 
portraits in all biographies a very valuable one, | 
and one that would add very much to their com- 
pleteness, G. D. T. 

Huddersfield. 


| given in Pomey’s Dict. Belgico-Latinum). 
| 





Tinpre (4% §. ii. 546.)—Taundel, or taunel, a3 
it is called in Renfrewshire, is not quite a local 
expression. Across the Channel, in Flanders, 
where the language has kept so free from foreign 
immixtion, tondel was used for the “ defunct” 
tinder-box ; (tondel, tonder, tintel, igniarium, is also 


J. V. D. V. 


CRoss-LEGGED EFFIGIES AND THE CRUSADES 
(4 S. iii. 40.)—In Some Remarks on the Chureh 
of Great Haseley, Oxfordshire (2nd edition, Ox- 
ford, 1848), by the writer of this notice, there is 
an Appendix (G. p. 112) devoted to this question 
The result of much inquiry into the subject, at 
that time, led to the conclusion that it was pro- 
bable that the practice of burying in this attitude 
had its origin during the Crusades; but that it 
still prevailed as a custom, long after those expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land, in connection especially 
with the several members, whether knights or 
associates of that Order, which had its birth be- 


| neath the walls of the Temple of Jerusalem. 


T. W. WeEanrg. 


Isfield Rectory, Sussex. 


Surpsurtpine (4 § iii. 14.)—I am reminded 
by W. P.’s inquiry of a fact in connection with 
the Exhibition of 1862, that the large railway- 
waggon works of Mr. Ashbury at Manchester 
turned out a truck complete in one day: that is 
sawed and prepared the timber, puddled the pig- 
iron, rolled the necessary bars, forged them, and 
in short, from the raw materials of wood and pig- 
iron, made a complete truck in twenty-four hour. 
If with all the advantages of steam power, good 
tools, division of labour, and long experience, it 
was considered a feat in 1862 to turn out so com 
paratively simple a piece of work in the time 
stated, I should think that there must be some 
mistake in supposing that a ship could be built ia 
seven and a half hours nearly two centuries ago. 

G. W. Tomiysos. 

Huddersfield. 


“Gorne to Por” (4" S. iii. 33.)—This, like 
the kindred phrase, “Getting into hot water,” is 
a relic of the barbarous punishment of boiling to 
death, which was inflicted on poisoners in the 
olden time. Bishop Fisher’s cook suffered in this 
horrible manner. lew great a contrast such 4 
sentence forms to that lately passed by the court 
of justice of Geneva on a wholesale poisonet 
named Jeanneret! Nine charges of poisoning 
were preferred against her, of which eight wer 

seek For these crimes she was sentenced 

kept in penal servitude for twenty years! 
Vide Galignani and the London papers. 

It would be interesting to me to know whet 


| boiling to death was last inflicted on a criminal 
| in England. J.G. 


Hull. 
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By some this expression is supposed to owe its 
existence to the classic custom of preserving the 
ashes of the dead in a pot or urn. Others consider 
it to refer to the melting-pot to which waste 
metal and refuse is consigned. 

JuLian SHARMAN. 


Naturat Innertrance (4 S. iii. 38.) —It 
may possibly be unknown whether the father 
and mother of Napoleon I. took their likeness 
from their parents, but nothing, I opine, can be 
more striking than his resemblance—that of his 
brothers, their children, and grandchildren — to 
what is now known as the Bonaparte type, which 
they inherited from Charles Buonaparte and Le- 
titia Ramolino. 

In the same note: “I have heard that all the 
male members of a family became lame.” I once 
knew a family in Holland. 
when quite a child, been dropped by her nurse, 
remained lame all her life. She married, and 
although her lameness did not originate with her 
birth, both her daughters were born lame, whereas 
neither of the boys was so. 

Again in the same note: “The peculiar mouth 
of the reigning sovereigns of Austria.” I always 
understood that this originated, not with the 
Countess of Tyrol, Maultasche, whose hidecus 
portrait is to be seen in the galleries of Versailles 
(upper story), but from Mary of Burgundy, whose 
father, Charles the Bold, had it, I believe, from 
his mother, a Portuguese princess; and that such 
is the received version in the family itself I 
gather from the following fact: The late lamented 
Dr. Waagen, showing me one day in the museum 


it is not the parchment that becomes goldbeaters’ 


| had virtue to make them strong. 


The mother having, | 


skin, but the tine skin of ox-gut. 

“Goldbeaters are artizans, who, by beating with a 
hammer, on a marble, gold and silver in moulds of vellum 
and bullocks’ guts, reduce them to thin leaves fit for gild- 
ing or silvering.”"—Encyclop, Britun., art. “ Beater.” 


F. C. H. 


Saint Fririan (4% S. ii. 395.)—St. Fillan is 
the tutelary saint of the united parishes of Houston 
and Kilallan, in the county of Renfrew. Kilallan 
is a corruption of Kilfillan=cella Fillani. Several 
places in the district are named after this saint. 
At ashort distance from the church there is a large 
hollow stone, which bears the name of Fillan’s 
Seat. Near this there is a spring which issues 
from a rock, shaded by bushes, which is called 
Fillan’s Well. Connected with this well there is 
a superstition. In former times the country- 
women used to bring hither their weak children 


| and bathe them in the water, believing that it 


of Berlin a portrait of Charles of Burgundy, which | 


I copied, said to me, “I was lately standing 
before this picture with the Archduke Maxi- 
milian (later the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico), 
when he pointed to the mouth, saying, “ Da ist 
unsere dumme dstreichische Lippe ! ” 

ae Se 


GoLpBEATERS’ Sxrwn (4 §. ii. 585.) —Is Mr. 
Lock’s account of this correct? 1 have always 


Indeed it is hard, if not impossible, to conceive 


In return for 
the good which the saint was thus considered to 
do them, they left on the bushes pieces of cloth 
as offerings to him. This custom was persevered 
in till the end of the seventeenth century, when 
the minister put a stop to it by filling up the well 
with stones. A fair is held on Janvary 9, which 
is called Fillan’s Fair, and the day on which it is 
held is called St. Fillan’s Day. 
D, MAcrHAIL. 
10, Maxwellton Street, Paisley. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., 
LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Remodelled Edition, in 
Two Volumes. (Longmans.) 


The three series, of which the Vicissitudes of Families 


| originally consisted, have, by the omission of some more or 


that any beating of parchment could bring it to | 
the appearance presented by goldbeaters’ skin, | 


with which I have been familiar from childhood. 


The following account is given in Dyche’s Dic- | 


tionary, under the word “ Goldbeater ” : 


“The leaves (of gold), while beating, are parted by the 
fine skin of ox-gut, stript from the large straight gut 
slit open, prepared on purpose for. this use, and hence 
called goldbeaters’ skin, This, after being much beaten, 
is frequently applied to cuts and small fresh wounds.” 


This fine skin is indeed placed underneath 
leaves of parchment in the process of beating, but 


less irrelevant chapters, the revising, remodelling, and in a 
great measure rewriting of the original chapters, and by 
the addition of new materials, been made to assume 
almost the character of a new work on the changeful 


* “egy 4 | character of great houses, and showing of many of the 
seen a very different description of the article. | : : . 


races of yore — 
“ How they are blotted from the things that be.” 


The theme is a striking one, and not without its special 
attraction for readers of very different classes. For while 
the political economist may find subjects for speculation 
in some of these narratives, and the moralist apply 
them to point a moral, they cannot but prove full of 
amusement and information to the general reader: while 
they possess a very peculiar interest for historical students 
generally, and particularly for students of genealogy. 
Readers of that class will, however, share our regret that 


| Sir Bernard Burke has not done justice to himself, and 


| given the additional value to his work which would have 
| been conferred upon it, by recording the authorities which 


| 
| 


| form the foundation of the various interesting narratives 


to be found in it, 
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Pord Gossip: A Series of Familiar Essayson Wordsand 
their Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., 
Vicar of North Waltham. (Longmans.) 

This is a pleasant book on a pleasant subject. Word- 
hunting was a favourite sport with Lord Macaulay, who 
acquired the taste from his early friend and patron Lord 

Holland, who is said to have been particularly fond of 

stopping to discuss the undé derivatur of any word 

which seemed to him striking or peculiar. Mr. Blackley, 
who is obviously a good philologist, has the good sense to 
gossip and not to prea h on many curious and interesting 
ints in the history, use, abuse, and derivation of words. 
le is not profound, nor too pretentious, but gossiping 
and suggestive ; and we cannot doubt that the favour with 
which the various little essays of which the book consists 
were received in the periodical in which they first ap- 
peared, and which led to their being reprinted in the 
volume before us, will be extended to them in their pre- 
sent more convenient and available form. 


Book of Curiosities, where Old and 


Historic Ninepins: a 
Matters, &c. By John Timbs. 


Young may read Strange 

(Lockwood. ) 

Under this “eccentric title,” as Mr, Timbs justly de- 
scribes it, we have a curious and amusing compilation, 
illustrating many of the doubtful passages of his tory, and 
many of the historical problems which the inquiring 
spirit of the present age has started. Mr. Timbs acknow- 
ledges, and very properly, the obligations which he has 
been under to “ the Fourth Estate,” which affords a faith- 
ful and eloquent reflex of *‘ the very age and body of the 
time.’ 

Books Recetvep : — 

John Earle, Micro-Cosmographie. 
With additional Characters from the 
1620, and the Sixth Edition of 1633. 
by John Arber. 

The value of Mr. Arber’s series of English Reprints is 
now so generally known, that we may content ourselves 
with recording this interesting addition to what is be- 
coming a very valuable Collection of Early E ny glish Mas- 
terpieces 
A Seuraal 


Editio Princeps, 1628 
Fifth Edition of 
Carefully edited 


Young Friends at Home. 
by her Father, 


Abroad in 1868 for 
By F. M. T. With a short Preface 
Francis Trench, A.M. (Bentley.) 
The Journal is that of a young lady of kindly feeling 

and refinement, which the partiality of a father (very 

pardonably) has given to the press. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Eo. Hussaxo, Cottectrion oF _ MONSTRANCRS, 
werween Kino anv PARLtamMeEn Folio, 1646. 
Aacumotoerm. Vol. nA VE. Part II. 
Arnenx mom All before 183 
Axnsvat Broornarny ano Oesrt any. 1833. 
Inpex ro rae Retts or Pantiament, by Starchy, Pridden, and Up- 
ham. Folio, 1433 
Anrnnopotoorcat Review. Nos. 1, 2 
Lusr or Justices or Peace Coxrinmen 
Surtees Society. 
Illustrative of the History of the 


and II. 
ount-Rott. &e., 
Asker 
TTON. 


Avvagssss, Onvens, 


, and 3 
at tus Resronation. 1660. 


Wits ano Invewrontes, Northern 
Counties. Vol 

Testamerta Evo 

Conr ssrorx pence, 
ae Connesr 

Tre De: 

Ricumont 

Last oF Orricens crammive the 
ey Hes Masesty ror rue Recier 
enet Paary. 4to, 1663. 

Joun Wiwsrantey ‘Lovans. Maatyaot GY, Svo, 1653. 

Daviw Lioyvp, Memornes or raose Peasonacrs wuo scrreneD FoR 
ALLEGIANCE TO THEeIKn Sovension From 1697 ro 1666. Folio, 1668. 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


JowER oF 
Marraew H 

REAM am Ho oLv- Book. 

Witte. 

Pooxns 

Loyal 


GRANTED 
ano Inoi- 


Te ,OSAND 
Tat LY 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% S. III. Jaw. 16, 69, 








Be xiev's Companarive Anatomy. Last edition 
Q. Cowem's Connism Fauna. Part III. Truro, 184 
Tah acrons ov ran Rovat Groxooicat Soctery or Conswats. Vols. 
ar 
Buieur's Cacnenes or Wrst Connwatt. 1865. 
Kieev's Bamworwaren Tazariue. Vol. I. 
Pickering. 
Hisronta per ram 


cloth, 


sa Cavatteano, Don Qurxore pe ta Mawecma, por 
Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. Primera parte, primera tomo 4to, 
En Salisbury, 1781. 

Wanted by Bookworm, Market- Jew Terrace, Penzance. 


8vo, original 


Kraoen's Banowerace. 3 V ols. 
Eoawr's Boox or Rares. 1674. 
Srernexs’ Srrarr or tax Cuorca or Rome. 
Tax of rae Aposrotic Cuanceny. 
Jovanat or a Srare Orricen pontine tax Iaisu Resection. 
Nasn's Wonce-reasning. 2 Vols. Folio. 
Any Works on Spectrum Analysis. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
md Street. London, W. 


Granvitte’s Scersts Scrmwtirica. 1655. 
Wanted by Mr. J. E. Cornish, Bookseller, Manchester. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Usrvmasat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Core 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 


Nores & Qveares of Jan. 10, 1866. No. 210. Full price will be given 


Sor clean copies. 


Among other articles of interest unavoidably postponed till the next 
Lady Morgan in Germany; Lily's Euphues; 

The Chevalier O'Gorman; Ancient Altar 
ue Inpex to our last Volume will be published with “ 


N. & Q." of 
Saturday, the 23rd instant. 

B. Paris.) The title of Sprigg’s bookis Anglia Rediviva: England's 
Recovery, &c., folio, 1617. There is no change in the editorship of He 
journal to which you refer 

Batcartine. For“ Nation of shopkeepers,” 
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or following week, are 
Heinrich Kornmann; 
Cloths, 4c. 


see our 3rd 8. vili. 191, 
A. L. F. Phillips's World of Words is not a scarce book. TI 
fresco no doubt represents Michael, who is frequently represented in 

similar works weighing the souls of the good and bad 

Castor will probably agree with us in thinking the proverb, 
a Hatter,” satisfactorily expiained in the present number. 

We cannot undertake to reply by letter to any queries which may be 
forwarded to us. 

Ma. T. R. Tattace, of the Chantry, Norwich, would be much oblij 
to any Cornish antiquary, residing near Helstone, who would allow 
to communicate with him 

F. 'T. B. will find a reply to his query respecting Charles I. in our 3r€ 
8. i. 519. 


“ Mad as 


Baeaxrast.—A Successevt Exrentment.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks There are very few simple 
articles of food which can bowst so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa gentle 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements 
nutrition, and at the sane time corrects and invigorates the action 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner ¢ f its preparation, but of late years such close 
attention has heen givia to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully de- 
veloped. The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homee- 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread 
the simnple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of 
shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safe:t and 
most beneficial article of diet fur persons of weak constitutions. This 
superiority ofa partic ular mode of preparation over all others is are- 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from |ittlecauses, 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and pe tion, and bya careful application of 
fine properties of weli-selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such arti- 
cles of dict that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundredsof subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to atceck wherever there is a 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ours¢ lves well 
fortifie d with pure blood «nda t properly nourished frame.” 

Tae Mawnecractonr cxs.—A most interesting 
and instructive tittle work, describing briefly, but with great clearnesly 
the rise and progress of watch and clock m¢kingz, has just been pab- 
lished by Ma. J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond Street; 99 
Or v and the Steam City F ory, 53 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the varie 
ous kinds of watches and cloc ks, with their prices: and no one sho 
aoe a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult 

ng this trulv valuable work. By its aid persons residing in any part 
the Unitea Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma. Bexson, who holds the appointment to 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on receipt of two 
postage stamos, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notiee 
of the intending pascheate. 

“ Nores & Quenies”’ is registered for transmission abroad. 
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